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A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE KHYBER PASS. 


BY MAUD DIVER. 


As It Was. 


‘*‘ For all your labour you get strength, not fruit.” 


THe Khyber: magical words for all 
who know anything of India. Always 
there is fascination in the long back- 
ward look; and the Khyber can look 
back on more than two thousand 
years of passing and re-passing trade 
caravans ; on a sequence of invading 
hosts, through its impressive twenty- 
seven miles of rock and boulder and 
craggy hills that seem to emanate an 
uncanny atmosphere of secret hostility 
to man and all his works. 

From the stony Jamrud plain those 
hills rise abruptly, forming a V-shaped 
entrance to the Pass. Beyond it 
they fall apart, only to crowd in 
again, like an embodied menace; 
their yellowish surface changing, as 
the light shifts, to shades of green 
and blue. The keen dry air and lack 
of atmosphere increases the curious 
efiect of unreality: no haze, no per- 
spective, no charm of gradual transition. 
Sudden light gives place to sudden 
darkness ; icy blasts of winter to 
furnace blasts of the fierce northern 
hot weather. 


—E. 8. Botton. 


And as is the country, so is its race 
of arrogantly independent men, in 
whom courage and cruelty, cunning 
and candour, humour and ferocity are 
as sharply contrasted as their stark 
hills and stream-fed valleys: men 
who have never been ruled or given 
allegiance to any but their own Chiefs 
and Mullahs—holy men, who too 
often use their power to unholy ends. 

The Pass itself was originally the 
watercourse of a stream that carved 
its way between rocky ranges and 
through the magnificent gorge of Ali 
Masjid, whence it is now pumped 
back uphill to form the main water 
supply of the garrison at Landi Kotal 
—the one plateau that commands a 
far view over desolate hills towards 
Afghanistan. 

Grander and wilder is the outlook 
a mile beyond the Kotal, where a 
sudden turn reveals one of the most 
impressive views in the world—magnifi- 
cent, yet menacing in its savage 
grandeur: two hundred miles or so 
of naked, unmapped country, threaded 

H 
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by the winding Kabul River and 
encircled by a titanic amphitheatre— 
the far snow mountains of the Hindu 
Kush. 

The Khyber itself played no part 
in the opening drama of the first 
Afghan War—a chapter of tragedies, 
muddles, and heroisms unequalled in 
British annals. The whole bewildering 
story I have told in detail elsewhere : ! 
its fated atmosphere of Greek tragedy, 
its tangle and clash of character ; 
the sense of inescapable doom, the 
awful retreat and massacre of a deluded 
army in those terrible autumn and 
winter months of 1841-42, little more 
than a hundred years ago. 

*“Not even before the Mutiny,” it 
is written, ‘‘ was the whole fabric of 
British India in graver danger than 
in that critical spring of 1842, when 
the word went from city to city that 
British power was broken and the 
Sahibs would soon be leaving India.” 

They did not leave it then. They 
have not left it yet. 

It was in the same critical spring of 
42 that General Sir George Pollock 
forced the Khyber Pass with the first 
invading army that came from India : 
the rest having come from Asia seeking 
conquest and loot in the fabled cities 
of Hindustan. Seldom has a British 
force been placed in a more critical 
dilemma ; seldom has a General faced 
conditions more disheartening than 
those which halted Pollock at Peshawar, 
twelve miles from the gateway of the 
Pass. Illness kept eighteen hundred 
men and officers in hospital, and, 
worse than that, a sickness of the 
spirit prevailed amongst his sepoys, a 
holy terror of the dreaded Khyber ; 
while increasing disaffection was 
fostered by inimical Sikhs. There 
had already been one failure to push 
through; and _ Pollock — innately 
cautious—would not be hustled, even 
by the urgency of the case, into another 
premature advance with unreliable 
troops. 


[March 





Beyond the Khyber, Jalélabad was 
holding out against the wiles of Akbar 
Khan, in spite of certain officers who 
would fain have repeated the Kahu! 
policy of attempting to make terms 
with the wiliest Afghan cf them all, 
Several hundred British prisoners— 
men and women—in his hands enabled 
him mercilessly to turn the screw when 
it came to bargaining; but Pollock 
refused to bargain. Retribution was 
his aim: a decisive victory that should 
retrieve the honour of British arms 
and revive British prestige throughout 
India. His right-hand man during all 
that critical time was Captain Henry 
Lawrence, R.A.—the great Sir Henry 
in his young political days. His tireless 
energy drew an apt tribute from one 
of the General’s Staff: “‘ He seems to 
mount the first flash of lightning that 
happens to be going his way; and 
when you fancy him forty miles off— 
behold him, at your side.” It was he 
alone who could and did effectively 
deal with hostile Sikhs and grasping 
Afridis, demanding a price for w.- 
opposed passage through their Pass; 
while Pollock awaited the arrival of his 
delayed Gunners and Dragoons. Wisely 
he had resolved not to move without 
a due proportion of British troops, on 
whom alone he could confidently rely 
if things went ill at the start. 

It was on 3lst March that the 
whole force moved out at last from 
Peshawar to Jamrud, where further 
obstacles checked them. Rain fell 
in torrents; Afridis haggled afresh 
over their price, camel-drivers deserted 
wholesale; and at sight of that awe- 
some defile many miserable sepoys 
followed suit. To crown all, Mahomed 
Akbar, son of Dost Mohamed, chose 
that inopportune moment to appear 
on the far side of Ali Masjid—key of 
the Pass—with eight hundred men and 
two guns. 

At once the Afridis threw up their 
hard-driven bargain; and_ Pollock 
coolly decided to force the Pass. 


————— 





4 ©The Hero of Herat.’ 





‘The Judgment of the Sword.’ 
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On that critical night of 4th April 
1842 great issues were at stake. All 
hung on the capture of Ali Masjid ; 
but first that V-shaped entrance must 
be forced. 

Just within it the Afridis, quit of 
their bargain, had raised a mighty 
barrier of stones and felled trees, 
hoping to throw the British into 
confusion while they fired from the 
cliffs above. But a timely discovery 
of their practical joke enabled Pollock 
to plan an effective counter-move of 
his own. 

That night his orders were stringent : 
“No fires, no bugle, no beat of drum.” 
Only the clang, clang of camp bells 
tolling the hour could not be hushed. 

By half-past two the whole camp 
was astir; and Pollock went in search 
of Lawrence, who was to work his 
guns at the mouth of the Pass. There 
in the small tent he found a gaunt, 
prostrate figure, seemingly in the final 
stage of cholera. 

The General, aghast and dismayed, 
could only speak a few encouraging 
words and depart on his urgent 
business, with small hope of ever 
seeing Lawrence alive again. The 
attack must be carried through without 
his leading spirit; but he had his 
‘white faces,’ and the sepoys were 
repaying him now for his patient 
encouragement in their dark hour. 

While his army clanked and rumbled 
over stony hillocks, the Afridis slept 
at their posts, confiding in British 
stupidity that was to give them the 
surprise of their lives. 

In the grey of earliest morning, 
Pollock halted his two main columns 
and pushed forward two flanking 
parties to scale the commanding 
heights. The Afridis, caught unawares, 
were driven from their pickets after a 
fierce struggle, their impassable barrier 
taken reverse. Wild-cat yells and 
fleeing figures told those below that 
the enemy was rushing to crown other 
points of vantage; and now was the 
moment for Artillery. 


Pollock, regretting the stricken 
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Lawrence, beheld, to his amazement, 
an unmistakable figure cantering here 
and there, helping the guns into 
position—as planned. Even while he 
marvelled, up came the man he had 
left at death’s door, pale and gaunt 
and obviously ill, yet in his own 
opinion—fit for duty. Like his resolute 
brother, a few years earlier, he had 
‘no time for dying’ when there was 
urgent work to be done. 

For several hours he served with 
the guns that swept the hills, while 
Sappers tore a passage through the 
broken barrier—and Pollock’s ponder- 
ous main column passed unhindered 
between towering rock-walls, ‘“‘ moving 
inch by inch to certain victory.” 

But if the triumph of forcing the 
Khyber belonged to General Pollock, 
the less spectacular feat of keeping 
it open for his communications and 
supplies was successfully carried 
through by two young Political 
Officers, Captain Henry Lawrence and 
Captain Fredk. Mackeson: the first 
of them destined to leave a memory 
that will live for ever; the second— 
almost his match in brains and 
character—fated to be murdered some 
ten years later by a Pathan fanatic, 
at the early age of forty-seven. Even 
so, his name is honoured and respected 
by the tribes “above that of any 
Englishman who has served on the 
Peshawar border.” 


Nearly twenty years after his death, 
there came to that Frontier a young 
soldier-civilian, Robert Warburton, the 
son of an unusually romantic and 
adventurous marriage. It happened 
in 1840, during the British occupation 
of Kabul City, where the fair-faced 
young officers were looked on with 
favour by Afghan women, who scanned 
them through the eyeholes of their 
burkhas when they went abroad: 
women renowned for their love of 
intrigue that baffled even the con- 
suming jealousy of their Afghan hus- 
bands. Beneath the formless burkha 
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lurked the eternal siren, in gaily 
coloured tunic and trousers, the cease- 
less instigator of blood-feuds and 
disturber of domestic peace. 

Small chance had the average young 
man against wiles so exotic ; and that 
earlier Warburton, after many secret 
meetings, fell deeply in love with a 
noble Afghan lady famous for her 
beauty, wife of a Kabul Sirdar and 
niece of the banished Amir. 

On the face of it, marriage between 
them seemed an impossible dream ; 
but the Moslems have a saying, ‘‘ When 
a man and a woman are agreed, what 
can the Kazi do?” In this case, all 
hung on the daring and devotion of 
the woman. Eventually she fled 
from her husband’s house, with her 
infant son, and found refuge with 
friends, who abetted her romantic 
adventure. How she and her English 
lover escaped the Sirdar’s jealous 
vengeance none can tell. The fact 
remains that she did succeed in remain- 
ing hidden till the Sirdar must needs 
accept his fate and procure a formal 
divorce. 

After that, the two were married 
in the presence of several brother 
officers, and lived in Kabul till events 
worked up to a general rising of the 
Afghans and the murder of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes. Several British officers 
escaped from the city, Warburton 
among them; but his Afghan wife— 
unlikely to be welcomed in British 
Cantonments—chose to stay behind 
till the storm subsided, confident that 
British arms must prevail. 

On this tragical occasion they did 
not prevail. The almost incredible 
outcome of the whole affair is a matter 
of history: the Envoy murdered; a 
British and Indian army 16,000 strong 
cajoled into leaving the indefensible 
Cantonments under a false promise of 
protection. Six hostages held by 
Akbar included Warburton, who thus 
escaped the horrors of that awful 
retreat and massacre, but he could 
not regain possession of his lovely 
Afghan wife. To India he must have 
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returned with. Pollock’s victorious army 
of Retribution: and there an end—or 
so it seemed. 

Again the issue depended on the 
woman’s daring and devotion. She 
had no intention of losing the young 
English husband for whom she had 
already sacrificed so much. From 
house to house, from place to place 
she fled from the pursuing troopers of 
Akbar Khan, with her three-year-old 
boy and a child on the way. Always 
by some marvel of courage or skill 
she evaded them; and her child— 
another Robert Warburton—was born 
in a Ghilzai fort as she was making her 
way down to India. 

Not until they had been nearly a 
year apart did the romantic pair at 
last come together again; and both 
brothers, when they grew up, dis- 
tinguished themselves in their different 
services. John Paul—the adopted 
Afghan boy—became a police detective 
of genius ; Robert, as Political Officer, 
left an unforgotten name in the Khyber 
Pass. For eighteen years he lived and 
worked almost entirely in and around 
that formidable Pass, which was 
reckoned—at the time of his coming— 
the most dangerous place on the whole 
North-West Frontier, dreaded even by 
Afghan traders and closed to all others. 

When he gave up his charge in 
1897 the Khyber, on caravan days, 
had become as safe as any highway in 
India ; a transformation almost entirely 
due to his personal influence, his shrewd 
yet kindly understanding of the Africdis, 
owing to the Afghan blood in his 
veins. Few purely British Political 
Officers would have cared to spend 
eighteen years in a region that involved 
comparative isolation from his kind and 
separation from wife and child, except 
for occasional spells of short leave, 
since he could not afford to take long 
leave home. 

Throughout his whole service he 
kept the Khyber Pass open and 
reasonably secure without a single 
British soldier or sepoy stationed 
beyond Jamrud. In view of the 
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armed occupation that followed the 
Afridi rising of 1897, it should be 
realised that the importance of tke 
Khyber at that time was mainly a 
political affair—depending on good 
relations between the local Chiefs 
and the British officer in charge. 
Warburton—as we have seen—was 
peculiarly well fitted to understand 
their good and bad qualities, their 
ways of thought and life. Yet even 
he took years to break through the 
hard layer of distrust common to 
men who were reared in scenes of 
black treachery and merciless revenge. 
He who fears an Asiatic will soon be 
given cause to do so; whereas con- 
fidence, frankly given, will seldom be 
misplaced. Such was the experience 
of Warburton and of many who came 
after him. For fifteen years he went 
warmed among the Khyber tribes ; 
his property always safe; his camp 
guarded and protected by men who, 
in the main, were thieves and murderers 
by heritage and habit. 

Few dramatic incidents marked his 
eighteen years of unobtrusive achieve- 
ment, his patient practical work of 
guarding and defending the Khyber, 
improving its water supply and ulti- 
mately establishing a police post at 
Landi Kotal, among a lawless people 
for whom the mere word police was 
anathema. Year after year, every 
post he began to build was promptly 
demolished and as promptly rebuilt ; 
till at length his quiet power of per- 
sistence and persuasion prevailed. The 
tale of British supremacy in India is 
largely composed of such unregarded 
victories of character, often more 
decisive and more lasting in effect than 
those won upon the field of battle. 

Every year of his stewardship 
increased the Afridi’s confidence in 
him and his work. The irregular 
foree he raised and christened the 
Khyber Rifles did full credit to him 
and to their Afghan Commandant, 
Colonel Aslam Khan, on more than 
one Frontier expedition in which they 
took part. Yet he pleaded vainly for 
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@ younger British officer, who might 
be trained to carry on his successful 
policy when his own time was up. 
For nearly two decades peace endured 
in the Khyber—peace of Colonel 
Warburton’s making; though it is 
not clear whether he received full 
credit for that fact from the British 
Authorities at Peshawar. Sir Frederick 
Roberts—then Commander-in-Chief— 
fully understood the nature of War- 
burton’s achievement and gave honour 
where it was due. In the winter of 
1890-91 he rode through the Khyber 
with Warburton and his Quarter- 
master, General Sir James (‘ Buster ’) 
Brown, escorted only by a couple of 
troopers from the Khyber Rifles: a 
fact so noteworthy that it was remarked 
upon by Brown. 

*““Here we are, the three of us,” 
said he to Roberts, “riding safely 
through these wild hills, with no more 
escort than two Afridis. Tell that to 
any Officer of the old Punjab school and 
he would refuse to believe it.” 

What the change signified in the 
way of personal prestige, soldiers 
could appreciate if civil authorities 
were seemingly slow to do so. 

Alone, for the most part, and often 
discouraged, Warburton pursued his 
peaceful purpose, unhelped and mostly 
unthanked. Men of his stamp seldom 
look for thanks. His heart was in the 
Khyber and in the welfare of its 
people. The work itself was his 
reward. 

In 1896 he took a personal pride 
in the hundreds of mulberry, peach, 
and almond trees he had planted in 
the fortified serai at Landi Kotal ; 
and in the grand reservoir, towards 
Landi Kana, that supplied three 
immense tanks of good water, with 
an open trough on the road for animals 
faring to and fro. He had also built 
another large serai to shelter caravan 
travellers from the violent rain storms 
that occasionally hurtled through the 
Pass. 

Year after vear, with no aid from 
Government, roads were kept in repair, 
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the water supply secured, British and 
Indian property rendered as safe in the 
Pass as anywhere in India. 

And after all that, before Warburton 
left the country—barely six months 
after he left the Khyber—he was 
fated to see the work, that had brought 
him a handsome if belated tribute 
from the Government, ruined by a 
perfectly avoidable débacle in the 
Khyber that went near to break his 
heart. 


It was on 10th May 1897 that 
Colonel Warburton, C.S8.I., left Pesha- 
war—a few months before his time 
was up—with never a thought that 
in five months he would be back 
again, called upon to face the fruits 
of a policy he had vainly striven to 
annul. 

By a stroke of chance—that looked 
more like fate—he had decided to 
spend a few months in Simla before 
quitting India. Although at that 
time the political sky seemed clear, 
he felt constrained to warn the Simla 
Secretaries that a great wave of 
fanaticism was surging through the 
Frontier. But—in his own words— 
‘other people knew better”; and, 
even at the eleventh hour, he was 
not given a chance to disprove their 
sapience. 

Meantime, in distant Afghanistan, 
strings were being pulled by the 
Amir. On the strength of Moslem 
Turkey’s victory over Greece (a 
Christian nation) all Moslems were 
being urged to foment a holy war 
against the infidel: a call that no 
Afridi dared openly refuse to obey. 

In August, secretarial complacency 
was unpleasantly shaken by news of 
a sudden Mohmand attack on a 
fort eighteen miles from Peshawar, 
followed by news from the Tirah that 
Mullahs were inciting Khyber Afridis 
and tribes beyond Kohat to take up 
arms openly against the British. 

It was then that Warburton received 
an urgent State telegram: “ If Govern- 
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ment proposes to employ you on 
Afridi affairs, would you be willing ?” 

His answer, ‘‘ Ready for any Govern- 
ment service,” was sent at once by 
hand; yet for eight days he waited 
vainly for orders, or for news from 
Peshawar. 

When at last it came, things looked 
serious enough. 

Ten thousand Afridis—stiffened by 
fifteen hundred Afghan Mullahs—had 
appeared in their swift and sudden 
fashion—not far from Ali Masjid. 
Thence they had launched a series 
of aggressive demands, obviously dic- 
tated by the Mullahs ; they themselves 
—to Warburton’s clear knowledge— 
having no grievance against the British 
Government. 

“What they expected us to do,” 
he wrote in the sadness of his heart, 
“or what they hoped would be done 
to avert the catastrophe of war with 
a Power whose might they knew only 
too well, must be left to the imagination. 
We were in for what I had laboured 
all my years to avert—a great Afridi 
war.” 

Events rapidly confirmed his dire 
conviction. 

Afridi hopes of drastic British action 
were not fulfilled. Peshawar authorities, 
military and civil—for some unfath- 
omed reason—did precisely nothing ; 
though it was clear that an attack 
in force on Landi Kotal would be the 
opening move. 

There, Captain Barton of the Guides 
was in command of the Khyber Rifles 
garrison; and the only order he 
received was a hurried recall to Pesha- 
war. He went at once expecting 
urgent instructions. Those that he 
got sounded barely credible. He was 
not to return. In the hour of crisis 
he was virtually bidden to desert 
the Fort, which his Khyber Rifles 
must hold against impossible odds; 
and, in addition, he must lose all his 
personal belongings. Yet there were 
in Peshawar 9500 British and Indian 
troops, forced to remain inactive, 
while five hundred loyal Afridis made 
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a desperate stand against thousands 
What political 
motive lurked behind that unaccount- 
able inaction has never been revealed. 
In the words of a high official, it was 
“a day of pain, grief, and humiliation 
for every Englishman in India.” 

As for the Afridis, left in the lurch, 
we have the record of Sir Thomas 
Holdich, K.C.LE.: ‘“ Afridi against 
Afridi, a stalwart fight they made of 
it. Many family feuds were wiped out 
in that battle. More than the weight 
of the rupee kept the Khyber Rifles 
true to salt. Their own peculiar sense 
of honour holds Pathans of all degrees ; 
and splendidly the Khyber Rifles 
fought at Landi Kotal till they could 
hold out no longer.” Their Afridi 
Commandant—a former Subadar of 
the Guides—stoutiy upheld the tradi- 
tion of his Corps. With him was one 
son, while two others were with the 
attacking Afridis, who appeared in 
strength on the plateau, and sent 
forward his own two sons to propose 
terms of surrender. 

For answer, their father threatened 
to shoot them both if they did not 
retire; and the fight went on, till the 
gallant Subadar himself had been shot 
through the head. 

What remained of the Rifles achieved 
an orderly retreat to Peshawar, whence 
no single soldier had been sent to 
support them. Again I quote Sir 
Thomas Holdich: ‘Over the Pass 
left to its fate and the consequent 
loss of prestige, apart from all that 
followed, it is best to draw a veil. 
There can be no excuse for it.” 

After all that, it was admitted—too 
late, as usual—that the Punjab Govern- 
nent had misjudged the wholesituation, 
and was therefore quite unprepared for 
the general flare-up that came of it. 

And throughout these disastrous 
‘vents the one man whose influence 
was never more urgently needed 
‘mained perforce in Simla, waiting 
for orders that never came. 

The news, when it did arrive, filled 
him with dismay. To a friend he 
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wrote : “‘ My heart is very heavy over 
this hideous disaster, which could 
have been staved off even to the day 
of mischief. How easily, in a few 
days, the labour of a lifetime can be 
destroyed.” 

Inevitably word went forth along 
the whole Frontier that the British 
had ‘lost face’ and were afraid. The 
Orakzais, beyond Kohat, attacked forts 
on the Samana Ridge; and by 15th 
September—a month after Warburton’s 
wire—the local rising had flamed into 
an Orakzai-Afridi war. Too well he 
knew that if a trained successor had 
replaced him, and the discredited 
middleman system had been abolished, 
that deplorable page of history would 
have been differently written. 

General Sir William Lockhart, a 
distinguished soldier, was deputed to 
command the British force despatched 
to regain all that had been virtually 
flung away: to punish Afridis who 
had been stirred up by the power of 
their Mullahs and the pulling of strings 
from Afghanistan. 

Lockhart—knowing Warburton—at 
once asked for his services as Political 
Officer; and even he, it seems, had 
some difficulty in securing them. 

** Tam convinced,” wrote Warburton, 
“that without his intervention on my 
behalf, I should never have shared in 
that campaign.” 

He did share in it on the staff of a 
Chief whom he had every reason to 
admire as a soldier and a man; but 
nothing could mitigate the pain he 
felt at fighting against Afridis, invading 
their sacred Tirah, and destroying their 
fortified homesteads: a complete 
wrecking of the policy he had acted on 
successfully for eighteen years. 

The story of that brief war has 
been told many times. It was no 
mere punitive expedition, the Afridis 
being the most numerous and for- 
midable of the Border tribes, their 
resistance stiffened by the whole tribe 
of Orakzais beyond Kohat. With 
pride Warburton tells how all Indian 
Army Afridis fought loyally against 
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their fellow tribesmen; how his own 
four orderlies proved faithful to him 
in the many trying and perilous duties 
he required of them, though well 
aware of the cruelties they would 
suffer if taken prisoner. Even enemy 
Afridis told him they had no desire 
to fight the British or to attack the 
Khyber ; but they dared not disobey 
the Mullahs who came down in force, 
‘determined on a Jehdad. 

Finally, when defeat was admitted, 
when old men of the tribe lamented 
the wanton destruction of their home- 
steads and valleys, Warburton spoke 
to them in sympathy, explaining that 
it was out of his power to help them. 

And they answered with tears in 
their eyes, ““ Never mind, Sahib, what- 
ever happens, we are earnestly praying 
that you may not be injured in this 
campaign.” A more human tribute 
he could hardly have desired, dis- 
heartened as he was by an acute sense 
of failure to avert a calamity that was 
almost more than he could bear. 

The official reward of a knighthood 
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for his services could do little to ease 
the bitter knowledge that he might 
have averted all had he only been 
sent for in time. To the question, 
“Why not ?”’ no answer has ever been 
forthcoming. 

The end of that preventable campaign 
marked also the end of Warburton’s 
Indian service. Most of his thirty. 
seven years had been spent on the 
Border ; many of them years of lonely 
exile, before the motor-car banished 
isolation ; years of endless difficulty 
and depressing influences, not least 
the unaccountable and often unfair 
treatment he endured from the Punjab 
authorities of that day. From the 
Simla Government came _ ultimate 
recognition, through his knighthood, 
of all he had achieved by his personal 
influence and contact with these least 
amenable of human beings, the tribes 
of the Khyber Pass. Among them 
his name and fame have been passed 
on from father to son; and he has 
left behind him in that whole region 
a memory that will endure. 


THe Raitway. 


“The power of a mighty purpose to open a way when there seems to be 
none, is a daily miracle.”—A. M. 


The Tirah campaign, that virtually 
closed the nineteenth century, also 
closed an era in that curiously fasci- 
nating region, the Khyber Pass. Its 
new era opened with eleven years of 
peace: a boon conferred upon the 
Border by one of India’s most eminent 
Viceroys—Lord Curzon. 

In 1899 he found fifteen thousand 
regular troops holding the Khyber, 
the Tochi Valley, and Chitral. These 
he promptly reduced to four thousand ; 
and decreed that the tribes them- 
selves be given a chance to keep 
order in their own region by the raising 
of British-officered tribal levies: a 
form of mobile Militia. He further 
ensured the success of his new policy 


by the master-stroke of creating a 
separate Frontier Province, transferred 
from Punjab control to direct relations 
with the Simla Foreign Office—and 
that in the teeth of strong disapproval 
from many experienced civilians, 
jealous for the high repute of the 
Punjab Administration. Undeniably 
there were regrettable defects of pro- 
cedure; but the transfer, as a whole, 
was justified in the issue. It may, 
in fact, be said to have crowned 
Lord Curzon’s political work in the 
North. 

The military problem was more 
difficult, with Russia still a hovering 
menace in Central Asia, and defence 
plans hampered for want of a railway 
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through the Khyber Pass. Its twin 
roads, for car and caravan, had not 
proved equal to military needs and 
rapid movement of troops during the 
second Afghan War; but the desired 
railway had been vetoed as unwork- 
able, owing to steep gradients and 
lack of space. 

The coming of Lord Kitchener—an 
R.E. Commander-in-Chief—heralded a 
boom in Frontier railways; yet even 
he could see no possibility of building 
a line through the Khyber Pass. 
“Practical difficulties insurmountable : 
Frontier War a certainty,” was his 
view of the matter: a view confirmed 
by the Khyber Chiefs, whose verdict 
was brief but decisive, “It is 
forbidden.”’ 

Checked yet unconvinced by that 
double discouragement, Curzon con- 
trived to have the last word: “* Impos- 
sible. Forbidden. All the same— 
inevitable.” 

And so it proved—in the leisurely 
course of time that is India’s way. 

Nearly twenty years were to pass 
before a third, brief, inglorious Afghan 
War again emphasised the urgent 
military need for a line through the 
Pass; and on this occasion the hour 
did produce the man. 

Colonel Gordon Hearn, R.E.—a 
Sapper of thirty-two years’ railway 
experience—was deputed to survey 
the ‘impossible’ Khyber: changed 
indeed from Warburton’s day; 
changed, yet in essence the same. 
Life as lived by Abraham and Isaac 
still impinged on the traffic of a 
machine-mad age. Along the new 
motor road sped military cars and 
lorries. Through the tangle of cliffs 
and ravines clattered the now familiar 
‘tin Lizzie, packed with baggy- 
trousered Pathans. Landi Kotal had 
become a detachment enclosed with 
barbed-wire fence and gate. 

Finally, the greatest change of all 
was ushered in by one resolute, gifted 
Royal Engineer. A powerfully built 
man, with a massive head and deep 
tumbling voice, Colonel Hearn looked 
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as if he might prove a match for the 
unconquerable Pass; and his looks 
did not belie him. His rapid and 
astonishing survey of a line deemed 
impossible for over twenty years 
remains unique of its kind. Between 
December 1919 and April 1920 the 
whole line, tunnels and all, was 
‘located ’ on paper, plans and estimates 
put in hand. Followed inevitable 
Government delays; and the tribes, 
getting wind of the project, still 
countered it with their menacing 
growl, “It is forbidden”; vowed 
they would seize and torture any 
white man who dared attempt to 
clamp down their Free Land with iron 
rails. 

None the less, preparations went 
forward; and Mr Victor Bayley, a 
civil engineer, was deputed to build 
one-half of the railway on the basis 
of Colonel Hearn’s design—a work of 
genius, as Bayley soon discovered. 
But where, he asked, was labour to 
come from? He would need at least 
20,000 coolies; and the tribesmen 
would not lift a finger, nor would the 
Indian coolie venture into a land full 
of murderous Moslems. Yet into that 
hostile region Bayley himself must 
adventure, with no military escort, 
no police, no recognised law except 
obedience to local custom; his wife 
and five-year-old daughter left behind 
in a Peshawar hotel. Hearn at that 
time was in England, buying a for- 
midable mass of material. Even those 
forbidding hills could not resist the 
argument of dynamite—tons and tons 
of dynamite. 

The first step, on the spot, lay with 
Bayley ; a step designed to test the 
temper of the Afridis—obdurate men, 
almost as hard as their own rocks. 
While he set up a camp and officers’ 
quarters at Landi Kotal, they remained 
watchful and aloof. Clearly, the next 
move was to approach some influential 
chief; and Bayley wisely chose one 
who had been a Subadar in the Indian 
Army. 

Alone he fared forth into the Chief’s 
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fortified village ; joined, as he went, 
by some thirty rough-looking Pathans, 
who entered with him, when the 
stout, elderly Subadar opened his 
barred gateway and relieved Bayley 
of his revolver—a customary gesture, 
whereby a guest places himself under 
his host’s protection. 

Together the two men sat down on a 
cushioned charpoy in a raised verandah, 
facing a courtyard full of Pathans— 
more and more of them drifting in, to 
hear what might be toward. 

On a direct approach to the reason 
of his visit, Bayley was forced to 
admit that he had been sent by the 
Sirkar to build a railway through 
the Pass. 

Dead silence; a scowling host; a 
menacing growl from the courtyard. 
At the least sign of irresolution they 
would all be upon him. 

“A railway through our land!” 
the Chief rumbled at last. “It is 
forbidden !” 

And the audience in the courtyard 
sprang up brandishing loaded rifles, 
echoing, “‘ Forbidden—forbidden !” 

Bayley, hiding his qualms, moved 
not a muscle till the shouting died 
down. Then—knowing their weakness 
for a debate—he coolly suggested a 
discussion on the practical advantages 
of a railway: easier travel, cheaper 
foodstuffs, and the like. But clearly 
their whole concern was for the threat 
to their sacred independence. To his 
plausible arguments they had only one 
answer ; that muttered chorus, ‘ For- 
bidden—forbidden !” 

For one critical moment the solitary 
Englishman sat there, dumbfounded, 
facing defeat. Then a lurking imp of 
humour came timely to his aid. 

“Listen,” he urged persuasively ; 
and they listened, impressed by his 
unperturbed air. “A train through 


these hills could not dash to and fro 
at high speed. It must crawl slowly 
up steep gradients. It would be iaden 
with rich merchandise. And the Zakka 
Khel ”’—he shrewdly insinuated—“ do 
not always pay for their goods! 
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Consider the many chances there would 
be—for looting those trains.” 

That magic word, spoken half in jest, 
proved a brilliant stroke of strategy, 

Sher Ali stared at his undaunted 
guest, half incredulous; then he 
shouted with laughter and translated 
the joke to his fellows. 

“The Sahib builds the railway. W, 
loot the trains !” 

The effect was instantaneous. Lour. 
ing clouds vanished. The stranger 
Sahib, who so well understood thei 
love of a joke, was plied with refresh. 
ment; and, at parting, the Subadar— 
having told off an escort—politely 
handed back Bayley’s revolver. 

“Build that railway quick, Sahib,” 
he chuckled, “that we may loot the 
trains !” 

**Loot the trains!” echoed all, in 
high delight: and Bayley departed, 
blessing the Pathan sense of humour 
and the humanising effect of shared 
laughter. 

At one stride he had overcome the 
main obstacle. He could now carry 
on with his camp at Landi Kotal 
and pursue his fell design of thrusting 
Hearn’s railway on those inimical hills. 

In this bold fashion the great adven- 
ture was begun and pushed forward 
in defiance of every conceivable diffi- 
culty. Many of the early Pathan 
contractors had a fight to keep their 
posts. Not a few were murdered. 
The strain on the staff was severe. 
Several failed under it and had to be 
removed. “The lurking atmosphere 
of danger,” wrote Bayley, “the con- 
stant personal risk—was all a part of 
the tension under which a white man 
lives in that region, where the hills 
themselves have a maleficent air, a8 
if some evil purpose were hidden 
behind their stony aspect.” 

Bayley, like Warburton, fraternised 
with the Maliks. In his bullet-proof 
hut, with its log fire and two arm- 
chairs, he and his tribal visitors would 
sit on winter evenings talking frankly 
of matters great or small. Murderers 
and thieves they might be, but quite 
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as often they were men of character, 
culture, and intelligence. Bayley’s 
chief friend owned two cars, read 
Reuter’s telegrams, favoured the 
English, and held shrewd views on 
Eastern politics. Like many of the 
finer Pathans, he was murdered by a 
jealous rival. 

And as winter passed, the tribesmen 
followed their Malik’s lead. For 
beneath their savagery ran a strain of 
masculine common-sense; and they 
were very much alive to profitable 
contracts—the beginnings of loot in 
an honest form. Contractors began 
to enjoy themselves hugely, blasting 
and shattering rocks with complete 
disregard for human life. Passenger 
cars must take their chance of being 
flattened out or blown up. Any 
attempt at rules for road safety was 
frankly treated as another of the 
Sahib’s excellent jokes. 

Safety or no—the work went on; 
the Khyber adventure flourished ; and 
received fresh impetus from the re- 
appearance of Colonel Gordon Hearn, 
who returned from England with 
important purchases for the com- 
pletion of his own inspired project. 
His coming brought into friendly—if 
sometimes difficult—contact two men 
of diverse personality; both at the 
moment men of one idea, the building 
of their ‘ impossible’ railway. 

Bayley—tall and wiry, with aquiline 
features and a quick, nervous manner— 
was the very antithesis of Hearn: a 
rock of a man, unconventional in 
manner and method, as genius is apt 
to be. Hence there were many argu- 
ments: Hearn, biting one corner of 
his handkerchief and tugging at the 
other; Bayley hotly contesting his 
own point. Yet he would honestly 
admit that in the event Hearn was 
always uncannily right; that his 
solutions for their many problems 
invariably hit the mark. Eventually 
the two men were drawn into a close 
and friendly understanding, and parted 
with regret when Hearn was transferred 
from the Khyber to Eastern Bengal, 
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leaving Bayley to translate his vision 
in terms of iron and steel. 

The labour problem—as often 
happens—-ended in solving itself. 
Early in the winter certain curious 
creatures called Kashmiris began to 
appear on the scene. Miserable speci- 
mens, miserably clad, they were terrified 
of the Pathans, who seemed to regard 
them as beings hardly human, too 
despicable even to be worth murdering. 
And when they found they were 
unmolested, their courage revived. 
Labour camps and settlements grew 
up. Skies looked clearer, prospects 
improved. Winter gave place to the 
fleeting northern spring; while day 
after day, through increasing heat, 
Bayley and his staff kept on at their 
hammering, blasting, and tunnelling in 
defiance of all that Khyber demons 
might do unto them. Demons or no, 
the work went on. For Bayley, nothing 
else mattered in earth or heaven. 


The fierce, northern hot weather, 
that knows no merciful monsoon, 
culminated in the worst storm the 
Khyber had ever known; an event 
prophesied by one of the many Khyber 
demons in whom the hard-headed 
Pathan implicitly believes. That 
prophecy Bayley accepted as a chal- 
lenge; the supreme test of his work, 
so far as it had gone; but as the 
given date drew near anxiety clutched 
at the hearts of the two responsible 
Englishmen—Bayley and his invaluable 
Assistant, Hall. 

Together they sat in his hut, on an 
unforgettable July evening, watching 
the sky as it turned from blue to a 
brassy yellow murk, shot through 
with malignant flickers of lightning 
followed by the ominous mutter of 
thunder. 

As dusk fell, and light failed, the 
wind moaned dismally. Then—not 
half a mile off—a cloud burst, in a 
dense curtain of water, hiding every- 
thing. 

On it came with the roar of an 
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express, rain lashing the ground. 
Lightning sizzled and thunder crashed 
with a deeper roar, close at hand. 

For the next few hours the two men, 
in their hut, could only sit and listen— 
and think of their bridges, their 
embankments, their threatened railway. 

Lightning kept up its shuddering 
illumination. Thunder crackled right 
overhead. And the rain—‘ Nature’s 
invincible weapon’—was beyond 
description. Under the fury of that 
onslaught how could any work of man 
survive ? 

Hour after hour the two men sat 
on, trying vainly to talk against 
increasing pandemonium;  till* the 
climax came in one blinding flash— 
and all the electric lights went out. 

Hall sprang up. “ That’s torn it,”’ he 
bellowed. “I’m off to bed.” 


They awoke to a flooded world. 
Telegraph poles down everywhere ; 
and from all sides came rumours of 
disaster; severe damage around Ali 
Masjid, but no news of the railway or 
the bridges. 

Presently a voice came over the 
wire from Landi Kotal: the Brigadier 
offering to take Bayley on a tour of 
inspection in his ancient Ford, war- 
ranted to bump over anything. 

The storm—as prophesied — had 
indeed been the worst within living 
memory ; and Bayley—clattering along 
the motor road—anxiously scanned his 
railway. With relief untold, he found 
mile after mile intact, except for 
occasional damage to embankments 
on which gangs of Pathans were 
vigorously at work. Only three years 
ago, the line had been ‘forbidden’ 
with anger and threats. Now they 
actually talked of ‘our railway’ and 
took a personal pride in its progress. 

In the echoing gorge of Ali Masjid, 
signs of destruction multiplied, but 
the line ran securely along a ledge of 
solid limestone; and although the 
torrent had destroyed a whole section 
of the road, every bridge across it 
remained standing. Here, as elsewhere, 
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Hearn’s methods and eye for tunnelling 
were vindicated up to the hilt. Nature 
had done her worst. The line, buffeted 
and banged, had not come out of it so 
badly—and Bayley’s last thought that 
night was characteristic of the man: 
“The attack in force has come—and 
we have survived it. Tomorrow the 
work goes on.” 


Throughout five years of unceasing 
toil those words were his slogan, till 
the work became almost an obsession ; 
the more so when, in 1924, the whole 
line was placed under his control: a 
heavy responsibility that, like every 
burden, carried its own compensation. 
“IT know of no finer joy,” he wrote, 
“than that of designing and building 
some great work. An engineer then 
becomes a creator’’; and this par- 
ticular engineer—endowed with zest 
and talent and staying power—had 
every reason to feel proud of his almost 
completed line. 

It was the last year, inevitably, that 
intensified the strain on his nerves and 
health. Friends who knew the Frontier 
insisted that he must take long leave 
if he wanted to pull through, but he 
could not tear himself away from the 
ever more exacting demands on hand 
and brain. Each yard of advance 
brought fresh problems, fresh dangers ; 
and the desperate business of building 
Hearn’s spiral tunnels—a perilous and 
unpleasant job for all concerned. .The 
courage of the Pathan staff was beyond 
compare; their disregard of danger 
positively alarming. Warned of danger 
underground from treacherous strata, 
they pooh-poohed it. Their bodily 
strength and nerves of steel scouted 
the idea of peril in any form; but 
Bayley—shaken by a strain he would 
not yot admit—was oppressed by an 
ever-present sense of peril too actual 
to be ignored. ‘ Danger above ground, 
danger underground,” he wrote after- 
wards; ‘“‘danger and hostility every- 
where. Yet I loved it all and could 
not leave it. The cruel fascination of 
the Frontier had caught me. A fierce 
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resolve to defy all opposing forces 
drove me on.” 

Year after year he had ‘stuck it,’ 
taking only brief holidays with his 
wife and child in Simla or Kashmir— 
against the advice of more experienced 
men. A few more months would 
finish it; but now an increasing and 
alarming weariness began to fill his 
mind with forebodings. Very soon a 
date must be fixed for the Viceregal 
opening ceremony; and working to a 
given date would add a new terror to 
life. But a pause at this crucial stage 
was out of the question. One way 
or another he must unfailingly manage 
to carry on. And he unfailingly did. 

When all was complete he arranged 
for the Viceregal train of long bogey 
carriages to make a trial trip up the 
Pass; and many railway officials 
came with it for ‘a joy ride.’ Yet 
there sat he, at the height of triumph, 
feeling like a bear with a sore head. 

Alone he sat in the dining-car 
stirrmg a cup of coffee; and suddenly 
something seemed to snap inside him. 

This was the end. No more joyous 
days with the tribesmen, striding over 
the hills in the teeth of the tearing 
Khyber wind. His line could be 
opened any day now. There was but 
amonth to wait for the Grand Occasion. 
Suddenly, to his overwrought brain, 
a month seemed an impossible time to 
wait. 

And so it proved. 
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For the man who had built so much 
of himself into the Khyber railway, 
that strange moment in the dining-car 
was the end. He never went up the 
Pass again. 

He had driven a willing horse too 
far ; and the last lap had finished him. 
In the utter weariness of reaction from 
overstrain, he gave hardly a thought 
to his railway—his no more. Only 
one longing consumed him, for the 
sea breezes and green fields of England. 
He was ordered home at once. His 
wife and child joined him, and they 
three left Peshawar nearly a month 
before the Great Day. 

Not for him the flags and speeches, 
the high commendations in which his 
name was justly linked with that of 
Colonel Gordon Hearn’s. For if Hearn’s 
genius had defied the impossible, 
Bayley’s courage and gift of human 
understanding had changed the tribes- 
inen’s “ Forbidden” into “ Build the 
railway, Sahib—and we will loot the 
trains |” 

For five years he had borne the 
triple strain of the Khyber climate, 
of ever-present danger and work 
without end. He had held on till his 
immense task was complete—the only 
thing that mattered after all. Ten 
years hence the ceremony would be 
forgotten, but the railway would 
always be there: an acknowledged 
masterpiece of its kind; a record in 
India, if not in the world. 


Ill. 


As Ir Is. 


“li England was what England seems, 
An’ not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 


’Ow quick we'd drop ’er! 


Ouce again we must picture the 
Khyber nearly twenty years on: 
changed in detail, unchanged in its 
savage aspect since the days when 
Bayley first bored and blasted its 


But she ain’t!”’ 
—RupyYaRgp KIPLING. 


inviolate hillsides almost with a sense 
of desecration. 

Now, along the ancient highway, 
may be seen all the latest devices 
of modern defence work: concrete 
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‘ dragon’s teeth,’ flame-traps, and gun 
chambers hewn out of the cliffs ; roads 
blocked at many points by thick belts 
of tank obstacles, covered by sharp 
cross-fire from bomb-proof emplace- 
ments concealed so skilfully in the 
cliffs, on either side, that nothing can 
be seen. Yet close to these innovations 
may still be found the more primitive 
defence works installed by Moghuls or 
Sikhs, and later on by British forces 
in the second Afghan War. All over 
the harsh landscape a story of achieve- 
ment is told in stone. 

The whole Pass, where—in War- 
burton’s time—never a soldier or 
sepoy was stationed—has become a 
hive of British and Indian troops, 
peaceful enough in their day to day 
routine, but trained to turn out for 
action at ten to twenty minutes’ 
notice. For two years at a stretch, 
officers and men of the Khyber Brigade 
—six battalions, British and Indian— 
live practically under active service 
conditions, keeping watch and ward 
along the whole twenty-six miles of 
the Pass. Some are stationed in the 
large strongholds ; others in forts and 
block-houses that protect all traftic 
along the two main roads, including a 
popular motor-bus service between 
Kabul and Peshawar. Yet still, in 
strange contrast, the camel caravans 
pass to and fro, twice a week: three 
or four thousand shaggy, short-legged 
Bactrians led by Ghilzai traders, who 
pitch their black-blanket tents by the 
roadway, many of them bound for 
Calcutta or farther south. 

Forts guard the flanks along the 
Pass; square, double-storeyed block- 
houses, that can be entered only by an 
iron ladder, pulled up at night. When 
the bugler sounds “ Retreat,” all gates 
are closed, all posts manned for night 
sotry duty, either in trenches behind 
barbed wire or on battlemented roofs 
-—rain, hail, or snow—in the teeth of 
marrow-freezing blasts from the Hindu 
Kush. 

Week in, week out, the whole garrison 
is hardened and educated by training 
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manceuvres, with an escort of Khassa. 
dars (tribal levies) attached to each 
party in case of local trouble. The 
levies are always on good terms with 
the British soldier, who has proved 
himself invariably the best possible 
ambassador for peace. Here, too, he 
is thrown into closer comradeship with 
his Indian brothers-in-arms. He sees 
and appreciates the personal link 
between them and their British officers : 
a blend of reliance and loyal devotion 
that has become a tradition, not fully 
realised outside the Service. Created 
and maintained by the best elements 
in both races, it may be said to 
rank high among the many fine 
imponderable British achievements in 
India. 

If ever that British-officered army 
should cease to be, India would lose 
far more than a corner-stone of defence. 
She would lose a unique form of 
fellowship between East and West that 
could never be created again. 

If devotion to duty is the mainspring 
of Army life, the comrade spirit is its 
human counterpart ; and nowhere does 
that spirit more potently prevail than 
in the Khyber Service, or in Waziristan, 
across the border: a service that, in 
spite of—or because of—its hardships 
and dangers, has always been extremely 
popular with keen young officers. Out 
on manceuvres in all weathers, including 
snow-storms, they scour the rugged 
hills, most of them three times the 
height of Ben Nevis. They spend 
whole days practising warfare in grand, 
exhilarating country, often impinging 
on the borders of Tirah and Afghanistan. 
Life worth living, work worth doing ; 
work that makes demands on the 
whole man: such is the view of 
Khyber service, in all ranks, from the 
hard-driven Brigadier downwards. 

Rightly they feel themselves to be 
‘on guard’ for India, where millions 
of folk go their ways in safety, hardly 
aware of unsleeping watch-dogs on the 
distant Border. Thanks to them and 
their kind, peace once more prevails 
in the Khyber: a peace not in any way 
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imperiled by passing declarations of 
independence. 

The old spirit of antagonism still 
crops up here and there; as when a 
gathering of village headmen announced 
toa party of British officers, “‘ We come 
together to greet you, but we are all 
enemies.” Yet the speaker had two 
sons in the Army and a third going to 
Canada for air training. So compact 
of strange contradiction is human 
nature, Kast or West. 

In the second World War the tribes, 
as a whole, have proved themselves 
loyal allies, resisting the lure of German 
bribes and falsehoods arrayed as truth. 
They are shrewd judges of character ; 
and a strong British policy will always 
command their allegiance. 

A special correspondent, visiting the 
Khyber at the end of 1942, described 
its modern defence conditions as practi- 
cally complete, though by that time 
the large Axis pincer movement, east 
and west, had been checked and the 
odds against an armoured force 
approaching the Khyber were over- 
whelming. The real danger lay 
elsewhere. 

The irony of fate could not fail to 
strike even the least percipient. But 
if overmuch money has been spent on 
an improbability, the dictum holds 
good that India’s principal gateway 
into Asia must remain guarded against 
any eventuality ; and the visitor in 

question paid a well-deserved tribute 
to the human element behind the 
elaborate modern system of defence. 

The deepest impression that remained 
with him was of ‘‘ the valuable service, 
{ten tedious and lonely, that is being 
rendered by British officers, civil 
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and military, and by their Indian 
colleagues.” 

If the Indian Army still depends 
largely on its British officers, this is 
even truer of the irregular militia and 
police that are scattered among the 
hills ; and the reputation for impartial 
judgment earned by Political Officers 
arouses more confidence than could 
otherwise be commanded in present 
conditions. 

In fine, the chequered story of the 
Khyber Pass and the whole Border 
Prevince is a mingled record of high 
achievement and regrettable errors. 
On the whole it is a record creditable 
to both races ; and Sir William Barton 
is rightly convinced that “ Britain has 
not yet exhausted her mission on the 
Border. Fortunately for her and for 
India, the Frontier still attracts the 
best of her manhood.” 

Rudyard Kipling, if he lived, could 
find material there for Plain Tales of 
quite another quality from those very 
different hills, where the individual 
British officer still counts for more 
than any abstract British Empire. 
Well that it should be so; for it is 
the individual—from the birth of every 
religion downward—who has always 
been the world’s creator or destroyer. 

If the Khyber Pass is not wholly 
pacified, the failure lies rather with 
policy or method, than with the men 
of either race. Even in this day of 
rail and car and Ismalia College— 
justifying the vision of its founders— 
to enter that curious natural opening 
is still to feel oneself at the edge of 
big unknown possibilities, of a gateway 
into Asia that has seen much turbulent 
history—and may yet see more. 
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SHADOWS DEEPEN. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


One of the incidental delights of 
history lies in recalling the personal 
links between one age and another ; 
in the thought, for instance, that 
Milton may have seen Shakespeare ; 
that Marlborough attended Monck’s 
obsequies ; that Hawke knew Nelson. 
But there seems a great gulf fixed 
between, say, the hopeful vigour of 
Elizabeth and the dark perplexities 
of the Civil War. In one England 
appears young and united, in the 
other sere and torn with question. 
Even so, there are links, vivid 
enough in their way. For instance, 
when Charles the First was at 


Holmby, in that Indian summer of 
his reign when, having lost the war, 
he engaged in his not inconsiderable 
effort to win the peace, he was pleased 
sometimes to walk and jest with one 


of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
appointed to attend him. This was 
Philip, fourth Earl of Pembroke. 
Though grown old and stout and full 
of oaths, this was that same man, 
one of the two “incomparable pair of 
brethren,” to whom Shakespeare’s 
First Folio was dedicated. 

Pembroke was a substantial reminder 
of a greater age and of the greatest 
playwright, and considering that at 
least this one man played a part 
in the lives both of Shakespeare and 
of Charles (remembering, too, that 
the King was a reader of the Folio, 
annotating his copy), a fancy may well 
be provoked. What would Shakespeare 
himself have made of the highly 
complex drama unfolded within thirty 
years of his own death ? Charles and 
his era, favourites as they have been 
in the theatre, have had to depend on 
far less gifted writers for presentation 
to posterity. Too often they have 
taken to the theme a bias or senti- 
mentality to which it readily lends 


itself. That being so, perhaps it js 
permissible to guess at some of the 
facets with which Shakespeare would 
have been concerned had he lived to 
write ‘The Famous Tragedie of 
England’s Commonwealth.’ 

Seizing as he always did upon tle 
mainspring of character, he would 
have perceived that Charles’s faultless 
dignity covered a fatal defect: he 
was unwilling to keep faith with his 
fellow-men. His deception was delib. 
erate. “Sovereign and subject ar 
clean different things,” he said on the 
scaffold, and it was among his deepest 
convictions. The effect was that he 
was trammelled by none of those fetters 
of conscience which afflict men of 
lesser station in keeping a difficult 
bargain. Although he toyed with 
others, the only kind of agreement 
he really understood was what the 
Germans call a diktat. 

He had been beaten up and down 
the country in fair fight. The climax 
was reached at Naseby, where tlie 
New Model and the Cavaliers met in 
their last decisive clash. Afterwards, 
it was a matter of time before even 
Oxford surrendered. The King fied 
to the Scots before the city was actually 
invested, and began that long proces: 
—extending over nearly three year: 
and a second Civil War—which ended 
at the block. It was after he had left 
the Scots at Newcastle early in 164i 
that the final act begins; one which, 
from the personal side, is perhaps tli 
most enthralling. For Charles became 
a prisoner, his state varying frou 
dalliance at Holmby and pomp # 
Hampton Court to the indignities of 
Carisbrooke and after. 

Although he lost, it did not seem 
so until the very end. Appearances 
deceived. On his way to Holmby 
from Newcastle the country peopl? 
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turned out to do him honour, and this 
they did even on his final journey. 
They knew him but as King, even 
though fallen upon misfortune. At 
Holmby, where he stayed until June, 
much seemed fair. The noble house, 
a royal possession and a monument of 
the great days of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, was itself a pleasant setting, 
though it lay close to the fatal field 
of Naseby. The Commissioners were 
courtesy itself. They played at bowls 
with him at Althorp or at Harrowden ; 
forms of ceremony were observed ; 
and although they interfered with those 
who attended him, Charles felt himself 
courted. 

Then entered Cornet Joyce, who 
bore him away by force to Army 
headquarters, a notable service accom- 
plished with such adroitness that even 
the details have come down to 
posterity. One of them is that, of 
Joyce’s whole party, the King himself 
appeared the most cheerful. At New- 
market, the destination, Charles found 
Fairfax. Once he had described him 
as “‘ the rebel’s new brutish general ”’ ; 
he now called him “ a man of honour.” 
Fairfax protested that the King had 
not been seized by his design. Charles 
smiled. The wheel of fortune was 
spinning in his favour. The Army had 
him: their grandees now wooed him, 
Cromwell &nd Ireton among them. 
Cromwell was quickly enchanted. 
“The King,” he declared in one of 
his generous outbursts, “was the 
uprightest and most conscientious man 
of his three Kingdoms.” He saw him 
with his children; such _ felicities 
touched him nearly. Hitherto, his 
acquaintance had been at best remote. 

There was, of course, a shadow. It 
fell first upon Cromwell and only 
later, though fatally, upon the King. 
Cromwell was playing a dangerous 
game in taking part in any sort of 
negotiation. The stakes were high ; 
trust was essential. In order to gain 
a peaceful settlement of the Kingdom, 
Cromwell was risking the goodwill of 
the Army. Parliament’s was not in 
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doubt; it had been forfeited by 
Joyce’s seizure of the royal person, at 
Cromwell’s instigation, so it was said. 
If the ‘ Heads of Proposals ’ so ingeni- 
ously framed by Ireton had been 
accepted by Charles, England would 
have had a constitutional monarchy 
a century or so before she did, and 
Cromwell would have become, perhaps, 
Earl of Essex. The time was riper 
than the King ; for, perceiving himself 
courted on every hand, and being 
moved with state to his royal palace 
at Hampton Court, he began to grow 
great once more. 

“You cannot do without me,” he 
declared, with a rashness which even 
experience had not tempered. “ You 
will fall to ruin if I do not sustain you.” 

“Your Majesty speaks,” said the 
loyal Berkeley, “as if you had some 
secret strength and power that I do 
not know of; and since you have 
concealed it from me, I wish you had 
concealed it from these men too.” 

The King’s attitude was bad 
enough. What was worse was the 
fact, revealed by intercepted letters, 
that he contemplated vengeance on 
the very people with whom he was 
negotiating. Even in his darkest 
hours, when the stress of war had 
brought him to that premature age 
caught by the artist des Granges in a 
haunting miniature, he still purposed 
to be absolute. Dum spiro spero: 
he wrote the motto often in his books 
in his last two years. But if he was to 
live, it was to be as King. 

At this crucial time, when Cromwell 
and Ireton knew for a certainty that 
there was no hope in negotiation with 
Charles; that, in fact, further parley 
must lead to a silken rope at the 
hands of a restored King and mutiny 
among the soldiers they had led 
with such skill and glory, two very 
different figures, both Thomases, grow 
big upon the scene. Although worlds 
apart, each had a vivid réle to play.’ 
One was surnamed Harrison, the other 
Herbert. 


Cromwell, always a master of pawn- 
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play, caused the ining to fear assassina- 
tion, and the hint came to him that it 
was Harrison who intended it. This 
was untrue; yet Harrison, the type of 
bold fanatic with which the Army was 
then filled, was one who intended to 
see justice done—justice to those who 
had won the war, by God’s grace as 
they believed—and who still, it seemed, 
lacked conviction that this would ever 
be fulfilled. Political reward appeared 
to them as hard to come by as their 
pay. Harrison and his like had always 
distrusted courtly negotiation, knowing 
by instinct what their superiors dis- 
covered by experience, that it was 
useless. 

So Charles fled to Carisbrooke, there 
—in the months between November 
1647 and September 1648—to spin the 
final web of intrigue which led to the 
second Civil War, to the abortive 
negotiations with Parliament at New- 
port, and to his own undoing. Harri- 
son’s shadow had fallen upon him. 
As if in compensation, Herbert had by 
now won that place in his affections 
which he was never afterwards to lose. 
His own brief and perfect ‘ Memoirs’ 
would have been richly drawn upon 
for the concluding scenes in ‘The 
Famous Tragedie.’ 

Herbert makes no great name in 
history, but he was one of those 
quiet, balanced men of which it is 


Twice the Army seized the King : 
once by the hand of Joyce; once by 
that of Ralph Cobbett. Both occasions 
were dramatic, though it is the first 
which is chiefly remembered. Cobbett 
took him to Hurst Castle. 

Hurst, in Hampshire, stands at the 
end of a long spit of shingle almost 
like a bowl on the end of a pipe-stem. 
It was built as a blockhouse by 
. Henry VIII. to guard the western 
entrance to the Solent, and, as Charles 
himself remarked, was among the 
meanest of his castles. Here he was 
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largely if anonymously composed. He 
was related to Pembroke, and had 
joined the royal retinue with a few 
other private gentlemen at Newcastle. 
Seldom afterwards, by night or day, 
was he far from the King. His trans. 
parency of character as well as his 
political innocence made him acceptable 
to all parties as personal attendant. 

Herbert, at the last, had a strange 
colleague, no less a@ man than the 
political theorist, Harrington, author 
of ‘Oceana’ and the founder of the 
original Rota Club, though few 
Rotarians suspect it. He was a man 
bursting with ideas, many of which 
later bore political fruit in the United 
States of America, where his name has 
much honour. Familiar with Courts, 
the friend of rulers, he was in theory 
opposed to monarchy, and in due time 
suffered for his views. Harrington, 
like Herbert, had a kinsman among 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, and 
had been taken into the King’s service 
at Holmby. Like Herbert, who once 
wrote a narrative of life in Persia, he 
had travelled widely, and his conversa- 
tion delighted Charles, except when 
he broached the subject of Republican- 
ism. Red-headed, always more brilliant 
than discreet, an injudicious conversa- 
tion lost him his place at the King’s 
side at the very time when Charles had 
most need of friends. 


confined for eighteen days in circun- 
stances which—remembering him to 
have known his Shakespeare—must 
have sharply recalled that scene in 
Berkeley Castle where Richard solilo- 
quises on the fate of Kings. 

The setting was indeed macabre. 
Charles, by interposing his foot, had 
prevented Cobbett from entering his 
coach at Newport, but nothing could 
prevent the Colonel taking ship with 
him from Yarmouth, His Majesty 
being attended otherwise only by 
Herbert—who had ague—by Harring- 
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ton, and by Mildmay, his carver. 
They took three days over the passage 
to Hurst, where they were received 
by one Isaac Ewer, @ man who, as 
Herbert remarks, was not unsuitable 


fur such @ charge. ‘His look was 
stern, his hair and large beard were 
black and bushy; he held a Partizan 
in his hand, and (Switz like) had a 
great Basket-hilt Sword by his side ; 
hardly could one see @ man of more 
grim aspect, and no less robust and 
rude was his behaviour.” 

The season was winter, the place 
damp and foggy. Accommodation 
was meagre, and exercise could only 
be had upon the spit of shingle which 
linked Hurst with the mainland. Yet 
even here, while Herbert suffered from 
the “ vaporous air,” the King, walking 
with his usual vigour, delighted those 
about him, even including the uncouth 
Ewer. 

Within the Castle all was dark. 
Even at noon candles were needed, 
while at night Charles had his wax 
lamp set as usual on a silver basin. 
It was here one morning that Harring- 
ton, being in company with Ewer and 
other officers, let fall some expressions 
of admiration at the King’s skill in 
the negotiations with the Commissioners 
at Newport. Harrington could not 
have made a less fortunate remark, 
since the Army’s express purpose was 
to remove the King from the chance 
of coming to an agreement with the 
two Houses. This time it meant to 
have the final word. He was at once 
taken up. Ewer and his fellows left 
the room, and when they returned, it 
was to dismiss him. 

That same night Harrison re-entered 
the stage. At Hampton Court Charles 
had fled from a mere rumour of his 
intention. The next approach was 
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at once closer and more sinister. 
Harrington had gone, and Charles, 
who was more apprehensive than was 
his wont, lay in an uneasy sleep. 
‘““About midnight,” says Herbert, 
“there was an unusual noise that 
awakened the King.” By the flickering 
light of the wax lamp he marvelled 
**to hear the Drawbridge let down at 
that unseasonable hour, and some 
horsemen enter, who being alighted, 
the rest of the night was in deep 
silence.” 

Early next day the King rang his 
silver bell and ordered Herbert to 
find who it was that was abroad so 
late. Herbert got the name from a 
friendly officer, and returned to the 
King. He was shocked to see how 
much the news discomposed him. 
“T am not afraid,” said Charles at 
length, “but do you know this is 
the man who intended to assassinate 
me, as by Letters I was informed, 
during the late Treaty? To my 
knowledge I never saw the Major, 
though I have heard oft of him, nor 
ever did him injury... .” “I trust in 
God,” he added, “‘ who is my Helper. 
I would not be surprised. This is a 
place fit for such a purpose. Herbert, 
I trust to your care; go again, and 
make further enquiry into his business.” 

Herbert iearnt that Harrison was to 
bring the King to Windsor. 

Harrison, as if sensing the prisoner’s 
feelings towards him, or possibly being 
unwilling to be drawn by that charm 
which had fallen upon so many of his 
fellows, remained unseen. He stayed 
two nights at Hurst, and “when it 
was dark,” says Herbert, “ having 
given orders for the King’s removal, 
returned from whence he came, without 
seeing the King, or speaking with any 
that attended His Majesty.” 


III. 


Harrison was indeed no murderer, 
at least in the usual meaning of the 
term, though he was tried and executed 


as such after the Restoration. In the 
meanwhile, before the immediate drama 
ended, there was a not unfitting 
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exchange of courtesies between two 
brave men. 

The route to Windsor led through 
Lyndhurst, Ringwood, and Romsey to 
Winchester, where at the King’s 
entrance the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the city (notwithstanding the times) 
received him with dutiful respect. 
He was welcomed by many of lesser 
rank, some of whom came, Herbert 
relates, “to pray for his Enlargement 
and Happiness.” Thence to Alton 
and along the Hog’s Back to Farnham. 
On the way here Charles saw a smart 
troop drawn up, at its head an officer 
“gallantly mounted and armed; a 
Velvet Monteir was on his head, a 
new buff-coat upon his back, and a 
crimson scarf about his waist richly 
fringed ; who as the King passed by 
with an easy pace (as delighted to 
see Men well hors’d and armed) the 
Captain gave the King a bow with his 
Head all a-soldade, which His Majesty 
requited. It was the first time the 
King saw that Captain.” 

When Charles had learnt from 
Herbert that it was Harrison he 
“viewed him more narrowly, and 
fixed his eyes so steadily upon him ” 
as to make Harrison abashed. The 
King said “he looked like a soldier, 
and that his Aspect was good and .. . 
not such a one as was represented . . . 
having much judgment in faces... yet 
in that one may be deceived.” 

That night Charles lay in Farnham. 
‘A little before supper,” relates 
Herbert, “‘his Majesty standing by 
the fire in a large Parlour wainscoted, 
and in Discourse with the Mistress 
of the House .. . discovered Major 
Harrison at the far end of the room 
talking with another Officer; the 
King beckoned to him with his Hand 
to come nearer him, which he did with 
due Reverence. The King then taking 
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him by his arm, drew him aside towards 
the Window, where, for half an hour o; 
more they discoursed together.”’ 

Charles, taxing Harrison with what 
he had heard, was at once relieved of 
his suspicion, yet another soon @LOse ; 
for Harrison told the King, what jp 
substance he repeated at his own trial, 
that he held the law “ equally obliging 
to great and small, and that Justice 
had no respect to Persons.” Upon 
this, Charles broke off his conversation, 
though he sat down to supper in 
happier mood, “ being all the time very 
pleasant, which was no small rejoicing 
to many there, to see him so cheerful 
in that Company, and in such a 
condition.” 

Thenceforth King and Major parted 
company, Charles to Windsor with the 
faithful Herbert, Harrison to his post. 
They met once again, during Charles's 
trial at Westminster. Harrison sat 
among his judges. His signature and 
that of Ewer were upon the death- 
warrant. 

Nothing can dim the steadfast 
courage of Charles’s final days. It 
found response in simple hearts through- 
out the length and breadth of his realm, 
the same who rejoiced at the return of 
his son eleven years later. With him 
a whole epoch of Kingship passed. 
For the time, nothing adequately 
replaced it. Harrison and _ his like 
enjoyed some years of influence and 
power, but they were uneasy. England 
was restless under the Saints. 5 But 
when the pendulum swung back and 
the monarchy was restored, Harrison 
did not fly. He stood his trial fear- 
lessly, declared that what had been 
done in 1649 had been done in the 
light of day, and met his ghastly end 
with a fortitude in keeping with his 
ardent spirit. To die for deep con- 
victions is the privilege of all free men. 
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JAPANESE INVASION.—II. 


BY ANTHONY H. HILL. 


{Tae situation in Singapore was 
deteriorating. An immense cloud of 
anoke from the oil tanks on the north 
side of the island in the Naval Base, 
which the Japanese had bombed 
heavily, rose and billowed out like a 
gigantic mushroom, forming a grand 
amoke-screen for the Japanese fighter 
planes which flew through it on their 
gound-strafing sorties. The R.A.F. 
had been bombed out of all the four 
srodromes on the island. I think 
most, if not all, our planes had been 
evacuated to Sumatra, from which 
ow fighters tried to intercept the 
Japanese heavy bombers that came 
over every morning and afternoon in 
batches of twenty-seven flying very 
high, over twenty thousand feet, in 
perfect formation. Large parts of 
the docks had been smashed to bits, 
and warehouses and rubber go-downs 
were burning furiously. Two miles 
out to sea an oil tanker was ablaze 
from end to end, huge flames licking 
round the dense black smoke. A never- 
ending stream of military traffic, 
lorries, Bren carriers, workshop break- 
down vehicles towing battered and 
disabled transports, poured along Bukit 
Timah Road and diverged at Newton 
Vireus to their various headquarters. 
Government House had been bombed. 
The servants’ quarters had been hit, 
with two or three casualties. Else- 
where in the suburbs roads were 
blocked with fallen houses. Big craters 
appeared in the gardens along Scotts 
Road. 

In the centre of the town things 
were still fairly normal. No more 
damage had been done there. All 
the shops were open ; you approached 
them by side entrances through a tall 
maze of sand-bags. I bought a valise 
from John Little’s to replace one I 
had lost up-country. Change Alley 
was still going full blast, packed with 


sailors and airmen buying black-out 
torches. 

The F.M.S.V.F. Depot had moved 
out to Teluk Paku in the Changi 
area on the extreme eastern corner 
of the island, about fourteen miles 
from Singapore town. The Depot was 
a dumping-ground for all F.M.S.V.F. 
personnel for whom no definite job 
had as yet been found. The numbers 
were small, because by that time 
most of the rifle platoons had their 
fixed positions on different parts 
of the coast or were given counter- 
attack tasks at semi-deployment camps 
at big centres round the island. The 
day after I arrived a new C.O. took 
over command. He was Colonel James 
who had commanded the 2nd (Selangor) 
Battalion for many years. He had 
the reputation of being hard on his 
junior officers and the men, but he 
was hardest of all on himself. A 
tremendous fighter, he made a 
real fighting speech on his arrival 
in the Officers’ Mess. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “ up to now this unit has had 
no definite job to do. That has not 
been our fault. But now all that is 
changed. We have a definite and an 
important war réle, and from now on 
everything else will go by the board. 
Our job is to prepare ourselves to 
carry out that réle properly, and that 
will need in the next week or two 
every ounce of energy we possess.” 
Strong words. On paper they sound 
theatrical. Coming from Colonel James 
they did not. 

The task was beach defence on the 
left flank of the Manchester Regiment 
whose barracks we were occupying, 
from Teluk Paku Point north-west 
towards the Air Base at Seletar. 
Headquarters moved into part of 
Changi barracks, and there ensued a 
week of feverish activity reconnoitring, 
digging, wiring, and manning the 
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section posts overlooking the Straits 
of Johore. Some idea of our paucity 
in numbers may be gathered from the 
fact that one platoon was holding a 
front of five hundred yards of broken 
coast-line, with rocks and boulders 
sticking out into the sea and forming 
admirable cover for the landing of 
enemy troops by night. The whole 


area had to be patrolled constantly — 


at night, and a man was lucky if he 
got as much as three hours’ sleep 
during the twelve hours of darkness. 
This is nothing to comment on in war, 
of course, but a whole fortnight of it, 
besides digging and wiring in the hot 
sun all day, can be fairly tiring. The 
platoon I have mentioned had rifles 
and one or two tommy-guns. Machine- 
gunners were very scarce ; for most of 
them had gone to Belakan Mati, a 
fortified island about two miles south 
of Singapore, with big eighteen-inch 
batteries to reinforce the garrison 
against any attempted landing. There 
were two machine-gun posts covering 
part of this five-hundred-yard front, 
one at each end of the position. 
The ground was not mangrove swamp 
as was that on the north-west side of 
the island manned by the A.I.F. It 
was rocky and undulating, intersected 
with small streams, drains, and tracks. 
Many of the Changi garrison officers 
had lived in big houses at Teluk Paku 
in the days of peace. These made 
Headquarters for the various units 
where the commanders could at least 
keep fairly dry, and where troops could 
rest during their brief periods off duty. 

A story was told of two officers who 
had been out on reconnaissance and had 
seen a packing-case floating in the sea 
about fifty yards off Changi Point. 

** What’s that floating out there ?” 
said one of them. 

“Oh. Nothing very much. Just 
an old wooden packing-case. Probably 
from the warehouses near the Naval 
Base,” said the other. 

“How do you know? For all you 
know there might be a Jap inside it,” 
said the first officer facetiously. 


“ Allright, then. Shoot it.” 

They fired at it, and to their utter 
surprise & Japanese soldier jumped out 
into the sea. 

Before the Depot left Teluk Paky 
the Camp was bombed. Penang broad. 
casting station did its stuff beforehand, 
“Hullo. This is Penang calling Singa. 
pore. We have a special message for 
the troops at Changi. You've had a 
nice quiet time, haven’t you? But 
don’t think we’ve forgotten you. We 
haven’t. Tomorrow morning at ten- 
thirty we shall be paying you a little 
visit.” Sure enough, punctually at 
ten-thirty next morning a flight of 
fighter-bombers came over and bombed 
Teluk Paku Camp. They hit the 
sentry-post on the gate, killing three 
men. They scored a hit on the largest 
of the Mess huts, killing and wounding 
a whole lot more. Other bombs did 
little damage. The Camp was right 
out in the open and the buildings 
had nice red corrugated iron roofs, so 
they were an easy target. 

Shortly after this the Japanese 
landed on Pulau Ubin, an island about 

half a mile off the Changi coast. This 
lent colour to the supposition that the 
Japanese would attempt their invasion 
on the north-east side of Singapore 
Island. Tactical considerations made 
this appear likely. There were two 
good roads running from the north-east 
side of the island straight into the 
heart of Singapore, one from Changi 
and one from Ponggol. Success at 
either of these points could be exploited 
straight to the front, always the 
easiest thing to do. The north-west 
side of the island was comparatively 
undeveloped, being a belt of mangrove 
swamp and some secondary jungle. 

But if the landing on Pulau Ubin, 
which was undefended, was intended 
to convey that impression, it was 4 
feint. The Japanese never pressed 
on this at all until they had con- 

solidated their gains elsewhere and 
had overrun the Naval Base and the 
Air Base. The enormous floating dock 
from the Naval Base was seen being 
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towed out to sea three weeks before 
the fall. Some people refused to 
believe the common assertion that it 
had been sunk in deep water to prevent 
its falling into enemy hands, and 
there were rumours that it had reached 
Sourabaya. When the Singapore peri- 
meter was shortened for a last stand 
the Changi area was evacuated. The 
magazine was blown up rather prema- 
turely. Frisby told me that he and 
Colonel James were just packing up 
to clear out when there was the most 
deafening explosion he had ever heard. 
They had been bombed several times 
in their headquarters and had grown 
used to it. This was something 
different. The magazine was about 
two hundred yards from them, and an 
avalanche of bricks, limestone rock, 
stones, and rubble rained down on 
them from the sky for about three 
minutes, smashing the iron roofs into 
fantastic shapes. They were not hit. 
Fortunately most of the Depot troops 
were away by this time, or there would 
have been casualties. 

It was absolutely uncanny the way 
the Japanese spotted headquarters, 
ordnance and workshop units, lorry 
parks and gun emplacements. Ten 
minutes after you moved into a new 
area, under good cover and with troops 
well dispersed, an enemy reconnais- 
sance plane would come over and 
circle lower and lower. After having 
a good look round it pushed off. 
Twenty minutes later over would 
come a small flight of bombers bombing 
and machine-gunning. They did it up- 
country, and they did it with even 
greater effect in Singapore. It was 
little short of a miracle the way they 
found out your moves immediately 
you had made them, with the eyes of 
vultures looking for carrion. It cannot 
have been due to fifth column activity, 
for it was all too quick. Even a fifth 
columnist with a radio set could hardly 
have given away the necessary infor- 
mation in time for the enemy to take 
such immediate action. The Japanese 
were said to be using very powerful 
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field- glasses, and certainly their 
co-operation between Army and Air 
Force was absolutely first-class. 

‘Mobcol’ was quite a sound idea. 
A study of the ration strength aggregate 
for all troops on the island revealed 
that there were thousands of troops 
who, while not being first-line troops 
in the field, yet could be used for 
defence if they were organised, armed, 
drafted into units, and given the 
necessary commanders to lead them 
when they were required. There were 
shore depot personnel and naval ratings, 
including some fifteen hundred who 
had got back to Singapore after the 
sinking of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. There were a lot of 
R.A.F. ground staff left when the 
Air Force departed. There were 
gunners and A.A. personnel who had 
lost their guns up-country. There 
were workshop and ordnance units, 
P.O.L. and ammunition-dump guards, 
and miscellaneous ancillary units 
attached to brigades and divisions 
whose job in life had been lost through 
circumstances beyond their control. 
They were in some cases kicking their 
heels and doing nothing at all, waiting 
for orders and absorption into other 
units. It was nobody’s fault that 
they were there. Things, as always, 
had moved too quickly. The admin- 
istration could not keep pace with 
them. Senior officers commanding 
these men had left for other jobs, 
and they were in charge of junior 
commanders who could do nothing 
with them in default of orders. They 
were dotted here and there all over the 
island. 

Our job was firstly to find out where 
they were. For which purpose the 
island was divided into sectors and sub- 
sectors. We went round all the camps 
and into the highways and byways 
of our sector, asking every unit, “ Are 
you interested in our scheme?” We 
sometimes felt rather like travelling 
salesmen trying to get customers to 
buy our particular brand of salvation, 
but we soon had far more men on our 
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hands than we could possibly deal 
with. The next job was to find them 
arms. We had liaison officers who 
went round all the reinforcement 
camps and police depots collecting 
every rifle on which they could lay 
their hands. The Malay Police had 
been disarmed before being disbanded 
up-country, and their rifles had been 
brought down in trucks to Singapore. 
Caches of old but still serviceable 
rifles were found in all sorts of unlikely 
places. We supplemented these with 
pistols, shot-guns, and anything else 
we could find. We supplied them 
with small arms ammunition and 
grenades. Some had never fired a 
rifle before. They were given a certain 
amount of training in the use of their 
weapons and told about the tactics 
used by the Japanese up-country, 
and how to counter them. They were 
shown how to move through rubber 
trees and secondary jungle. Above 


all, the necessity of not opening fire 
until they could be certain of a kill 
was impressed upon them. Their task 
was carefully explained to them. In 


the event of invasion, units were to 
stand by for orders to move to any 
threatened area near them. The 
idea was a good one on paper, and 
would have been good in practice, too, 
if there had been more time to train 
and organise these units. Mobcol 
personnel were recruited from members 
of the F.M.S.V.F., mostly officers and 
senior N.C.O.s, who had been in action 
up-country. It was estimated that 
by the end of a fortnight Mobcol had 
contacted about ten thousand men on 
the island, given them arms and 
ammunition when necessary, and fixed 
them up sufficiently at any rate for the 
defence of their own area. 

Meanwhile Johore was being evacu- 
ated. After the collapse of the front 
sixty miles north of Singapore, no 
attempt was made to hold another 
line round the Johore Bahru. There 
were no fixed defences round Johore 
Bahru; indeed, there is no reason 
why there should have been. The 
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country is gently undulating, with 
mangrove and rubber estates, and doeg 
not lend itself to defence. And there 
was no time to prepare positions, 
Had it been possible to hold some 
sort of perimeter round the town for 
a short time, it would have given more 
time for the preparation of defences 
on the north shores of Singapore, 
which were shelled out of existence 
even as they were hastily being con. 
structed. But troops cannot be in 
two places at once, and every man 
was needed for the defence of the 
island. Convoy after convoy of troops 
poured southwards over the Causeway. 
The Australians came over. Their 
casualtiés had been light, though they 
had fought well in Johore. 

The last over were the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. They had 
fought im every engagement of any 
size the whole way down from the 
Thai border, and were easily the 
finest and most outstanding regiment 
in the peninsula fighting. Two out 
of every three ‘ gongs’ awarded during 
the campaign went to the Argylls. 
They were a fine example to the other 
regiments, notably to the Gurkhas, 
beside whom they had often fought. 
It is just possible that had every 
regiment which came into action been 
up to their standard of warfare we 
might have held the Japanese in Johore, 
in spite of the lack of aircraft and all 
other handicaps. Their C.O., Colonel 
Stewart, has rightly drawn attention 
to the amount of training they had in 
jungle warfare, and that was the 
secret of their success. I forget the 
exact figures of their casualties, but 
it is near enough to say that ten officers 
and ninety other ranks crossed the 
Causeway into Singapore. If anything, 
this overstates their strength. They 
debussed at the Johore Bahru end 
and marched across in threes to the 
tune of bagpipes and drums. Hardly 
had they reached the other side when 
the engineers blew the Causeway. 
The Causeway is not a bridge; it is 4 
stone breastwork dividing the Straits 
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of Johore in half. It was blown in four 
places. 

For years before war broke out 
Singapore had been described by those 
who should know in such extravagant 
terms as “impregnable fortress,” 
“Bastion of the East.” This was 
not a deliberate bluff. Everyone 
believed it. Let us therefore examine 
its features to see what light they 
throw on its apparent vulnerability. 

Singapore Island is shaped roughly 
like a diamond, with the longer diagonal 
running east-west. The Johore coast- 
line follows the line of its north- 
east and north-west shores, forming 
a channel whose width varies from 
five hundred yards to a mile and 
a half. Years before war came the 
Japanese had wisely taken the pre- 
caution of owning vast acres of land 
overlooking the Straits of Johore, 
from which they could make a detailed 
study of the north shores of the island. 
The island is flat, except for a small 
range of hills in the north rising to 
six hundred feet. South of it is a 
deep-water channel flanked by a number 
of small islands, two of which are 
important, Belakan Mati and Pulau 
Berani. These were heavily fortified 
with eighteen and sixteen-inch guns 
covering all the sea approaches to 
Singapore. 

There were numerous heavy shore 
batteries on the island itself. The 
whole of the south side of the island 
was heavily defended. Concrete gun 
emplacements and pill-boxes studded 
the beaches, which were wired and 
mined. I am convinced that any 
attack along these shores would have 
failed. Even if the whole of the 
Japanese Navy had appeared near 
Singapore the week before the sur- 
render it would have been blown out 
of the water. It had the sense to do 
no such thing. Singapore was, then, 
impregnable from the south and from 
the sea. It was immensely stronger 
than any force which, so far as human 
intellect could foresee, could ever 
muster to attack it from the sea. All 
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the defences faced south. The Air 
Base and the Naval Base with its 
enormous graving dock, the largest 
in the world outside Europe, and the 
floating dock and refitting yards, 
which had cost millions of pounds to 
build, were tucked away in a safe 
place in the north of the island. Huge 
underground bomb-proof stores were 
built of concrete and filled with heavy 
ammunition. Enormous oil tanks were 
installed on the Naval Base. 

Why was this fatal mistake made ? 
Why did nobody think of proper 
all-round defence of the island? The 
construction of the Singapore Naval 
Base was begun soon after the last 
war at a time when the tremendous 
part that aircraft would play in any 
future war was only dimly realised, 
and when the conception of all-round 
defence on a big scale existed more 
in military manuals than on the 
ground. By our naval treaties with 
America and Japan we undertook 
not to fortify against naval action 
any of our Colonial possessions lying 
more than a certain number of degrees 
east. Singapore lay just west of this 
demarcation line, but in the days 
when the idea of disarmament was 
strong Mr Ramsay MacDonald main- 
tained that the building of the: Base 
offended the spirit of our obligations 
with Japan, although it was legal 
according to the letter of the treaties. 
The old story of non-provocation and 
we'll-do-the-right-thing - by -them -and- 
they’ll-do-the-right-thing-by-us. Work 
on the Base was stopped, and was only 
started again tardily after the slump. 
It was never completely finished. 

Disarmament failed in the thirties, 
and one nation after another started 
preparing frantically for war. We 
started last in the big race for arma- 
ments, and successfully postponed the 
inevitable for a few years by handing 
out plenty of madam and calling it 
appeasement. Even then no one saw 
the feasibility of any enemy attack on 
the back-door of Singapore via the 
Peninsula. Japan had emerged as a 
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potential enemy, but where would 
she get the bases for a springboard 
for such an attack? How would she 
protect her long lines of communica- 
tions ? We could surely hold her at 
arm’s-length in the peninsula until 
reinforcements arrived to drive her 
out. Our Navy and land-based air- 
craft could drive her off before her 
troops landed. 

Then came the war, the collapse of 
France, and the collaboration of Vichy 
and parts of Colonial France with the 
enemies. Admiral Decoux handed 
over parts of Indo-China to Japan to 
form advance bases for her strike 
southwards. Could this have been 
foreseen even a year before? The 
authorities were not blind to the 
danger which was looming larger 
every month. Even before the war 
an attempt had been made to bolster 
up the wavering policy of the Siamese 
in our favour. A military mission 
from Bangkok had been officially 
received in Singapore. Its members 
were shown our defences and the big 
Naval Base. They left, we hope, duly 
impressed. Right up to Japan’s move 
in the south Thailand declared that 
she would resist all attempts at 
aggression. She actually did fight the 
Japanese for twenty-four hours. Two 
weeks later she was fighting with them, 
using our bombing of Bangkok as the 
excuse. Japan had the springboard 
she needed. 

Now the possibility of something 
like this happening had probably 
been realised. What had not been 
realised was that the time of its 
happening would be one when the 
situation in other theatres of war 
was serious. There was the Libyan 
front, a drain on men and shipping. 
Russia had to be reinforced at all 
costs. The threat of invasion still 
hung over England. The British 


Government were in no position to 
support all fronts. Better to reinforce 
actual fronts like Libya and Russia 
than potential fronts of incalculable 
magnitude like the Far East. 


The 
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men, guns, and, above all, planes we 
needed so badly went elsewhere. The 
British Government took a chance. It 
had to. It lost. 

This is not an attempt to make an 
apology for the abject military defeat 
which followed. Without doubt there 
was some inefficiency and complacency 
on the part of the military and civil 
authorities in Malaya. They were 
not blameless. But to my mind the 
real responsibility for our failure will 
be found in the same place as for the 
failure in Norway, France, and Greece; 
It springs from a ten-year policy of 
casting hostages to fortune. 

The defensive strategy of Singapore 
demanded that the enemy be kept 
at a distance, and it was not a priori 
unreasonable to suppose that this 
could be done. At close quarters 
Singapore was nof a natural fortress 
like Gibraltar or Corregidor. It was 
an artificial fortress needing, above 
all, aircraft for its defence. There 
was tremendous excitement when fifty 
Hurricanes arrived to reinforce the 
Buffaloes shortly before the withdrawal 
into Johore. But they were not enough. 
They were bombed on the ground. 
The enemy bombed all the cover 
round the sides of our four Singapore 
aerodromes where the aircraft were 
parked. They played the old game of 
engaging our machines with fighter- 
bombers until they were forced down 
to refuel, then coming in with the 
heavy stuff. I never saw more than 
three of our planes in the air at any 
onetime. The old joke became current. 
“Look. There goes our Air Force.” 
“By Jove! yes. Both of them.” 

It was quite impossible to switch 
round the defences of Singapore to 
face north in two months. It would 
have taken more like two years. The 
time had arrived for ingenious make- 
shift, for any sort of substitute which 
would improve the solidity of our 
defences and hinder the enemy’s 
preparations. Guns took up positions 
commanding the Straits of Johore. 
Observation-posts were sited on the 
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high ground in the north. Infantry 
dug weapon pits and wired their front. 
Machine-gun positions were chosen 
covering as much as possible of the 
proken coast-line. | Working-parties 
toiled all day up to their knees in 
mangrove swamp. Camouflage nets 
and branches covered every post. 
There was no shortage of engineering 
sores or vehicles. Road blocks and 
anti-tank trenches were sited and 
prepared. All Asiatics living within 
the northern perimeter were cleared 
out of their houses and sent into the 
town. Searchlight batteries took up 
positions overlooking the Straits of 
Johore. The Straits and beaches were 
mined. 

Everything that could be done in a 
short space of time was done. And it 
all went on to an accompaniment of 
intense strafing from enemy aircraft. 
They continued to raid the town and 
docks with large high-flying formations, 
and they also kept up a relay service 
of about a dozen flights of fighter- 
bombers circling round our half- 
prepared positions all day long, bombing 
and machine-gunning here and there, 
and, above all, signalling back our 
positions to the enemy batteries half 
a mile away in Johore. The enemy 
had a grand-stand view of everything 
we did. They knew exactly where all 
our gun positions were. Our batteries 
were continually on the move, shifting 
from one place to another to avoid 
being knocked out, and all our fixed 
defences were strafed by very accurate 
shell and mortar fire. 

The Japanese were also making their 
preparations while they laid down 
heavy harassing fire on our positions 
based on aircraft reconnaissance. They 
had a large gun, someone said it was a 
nine-inch naval gun mounted on a 
carriage in a railway siding, which 
fired for a short while every morning 
and evening on Newton Circus. It was 
said that Japanese tanks with their 
tractors removed were being driven 
down the railway line, having been 
especially constructed to be able to 





do this on our metre-gauge track. 
Zero fighters were said to be landing 
and taking off in rapid succession 
from the wide streets of Johore Bahru, 
the large buildings affording the neces- 
sary protection from our shell-fire. 

Soon we had a fair number of units 
teed up and ready for action. We 
were dealing, of course, with men 
who had not been out of Singapore 
and who had not seen any of the 
fighting, but even so I was amazed 
at their calm self-assurance—I will 
not call it indifference. Everything 
was going to be all right now. Up- 
country it had been different. We- 
had been outflanked by superior 
numbers. But now we had masses 
of troops. Singapore was very strong. 
It could not be outflanked. The 
Japanese would be thrown back when 
they vried a frontal assault. There 
would be no more withdrawing. I 
did not know what to say. I suppose 
I half believed all this myself. 

In the early morning of Sunday, 
8th February, nine days after the 
Causeway had been blown, the Jap- 
anese landed in force in the Australian 
position. Many were no doubt sur- 
prised and horrified. They had been 
expecting a long siege, and Singapore 
was not unprepared for such @ siege. 
There was ammunition and food in 
plenty. We had about two and a half 
divisions of front-line troops, and 
though this was not very much it 
should have been enough if we had 
had no other handicaps. The enemy 
had the overwhelming advantage. 
They held absolutely undisputed con- 
trol of the land, sea, and air for five 
hundred miles round the island. For 
the past fortnight or so no reinforce- 
ments could have got anywhere near 
us. We were defending an island 
whose strategic position had been 
completely nullified. With the prox- 
imity and tremendous superiority of 
enemy land-based aircraft the value 
of Singapore as a naval and air base 
had after the outbreak of war rapidly 
sunk to nil. We were defending a 
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piece of country, valueless for the time 
being to us, to prevent its being of 
value to the enemy. 

The barrage on the night of the 
landing was terrific. From nine o’clock 
that night until the early hours of the 
morning there was never a second’s 
pause in the firing, and a veteran of 
the last war told me that it was worse 
than anything he had ever heard on 
the Somme. But all our gun positions 
overlooking the Straits had been pin- 
pointed and annihilated by the enemy. 
All except one searchlight battery on 
that section of the coast had been 
knocked out. We had to rely on 
artillery from positions farther back 
on the island, firing off the map. All 
our efforts failed to stop the landings. 

We sat up listening to the noise. 
Nobody mentioned landing or invasion, 
but we all knew what the barrage 
meant. We did not know where the 
landing had been made or was going 
to be made, and we expected that we 
might be called out at any time. After 
a bit we settled down to a game of 
bridge (the only time I did play bridge 
during the campaign). The next 
morning we read the account of the 
landing in the paper. The Japanese 
had landed in force at Teluk Murah, 
a tidal creek on the left side of the 
Australian position, and at numerous 
other points in small bays and estuaries 
ofstreamsin the mangrove. TheA.I.F. 
had “‘ withdrawn to previously prepared 
positions.” Later “we have fully 
contained the enemy.” We waited 
confidently for the counter-attack which 
would drive the enemy back into the 
sea before they had time to consolidate 
their ground. But it mever came. I 
heard a few details about the landings. 
The Japanese were using invasion 
barges reinforced with steel, which 
were proof against small arms and 
machine-gun fire. During the attack 
a searchlight came on for a few minutes 
and showed “hundreds of vessels” 
coming across the Straits. It is 
interesting to note that the Japanese 
landed on the most difficult part of 
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the coast, mangrove swamp, and no} 
very near any road which they might 
use to exploit their success ; also that 
they crossed the Straits at a plac 
where they were more than a mil 
wide, not at the narrowest point. The 
landings were about eight miles wes 
of our sector. 

I cannot give an accurate sketch 
of the course of the fighting. It was 
confused, with the Japanese always 
one or two jumps ahead of the latest 
information. One Japanese column 
having landed, moved eastwards and 
collared the approaches to the Sings. 
pore side of the Causeway. They 
moved the whole time under their 
umbrella of aircraft, formations of 
nine fighter-bombers each, which moved 
round in circles over the front line. 
The aerial attacks were often so good 
that all the enemy had to do was to 
mop up as they went along. They got 
into Woodlands, a village on Bukit 
Timah Road, and by Wednesday, 
1lth February, had repaired the Cause- 
way, across which they brought tanks. 
We were able to bombard the Causeway 
from the other side of the island by 
turning round those of our heavy guns 
which were not on fixed mountings, 
but this was not accurate enough and 
could not be kept up for ever. By 
Wednesday, too, the Japanese were 
farther east along Mandai Road beyond 
Mandai Village, threatening to cut off 
the Naval Base. 

The Japanese had shelled the thin 
ground defences of. the Naval Base 
and had done a lot of damage. They 
had bombed repair shops and machinery 
depots to bits. They had hit the big 
food store and ration supply point, 
which was pernicious. But there was 
no time for the evacuation of all our 
heavy ammunition stores, which were 
overrun quickly by the enemy. All 
troops in our sector were evacuated 
by Wednesday evening. Meanwhile 
masses of enemy troops were being 
landed, and forward troops were Up 
to the usual game of infiltrating througl: 
the Australian positions. By Tuesday 
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evening some had found their way 
out on to Bukit Timah Road. Others 
pressed southwards and threatened 
Tengah aerodrome. 

Having repaired the Causeway, the 
Japanese, with light tanks, proceeded 
to drive a salient down the Bukit Timah 
Road. They were south of Bukit 
Timah Village by Thursday. They 
had overrun the whole of the north 
side of the island and were pressing 
southward, converging on the town 
along the main roads. They were 
pressing in the centre towards Newton 
Circus, and on the east side of the 
island they had invested the Air Base 
at Seletar and were pushing towards 
Serangoon Village from the direction 
of Ponggol. I hope some of them 
got bitten by the hamadryads in 
Ponggol Zoo. In the west they were 
fighting for Tengah aerodrome and 
were held there for a time, but only 
after they had got several machine-gun 
positions on the perimeter of the 
landing - ground, which proved ex- 
tremely difficult to dislodge when we 
counter - attacked. South-west of 
Tengah aerodrome there was pressure 
on the Malay Regiment’s position near 
Pasir Panjang Village. Small parties 
of snipers were getting through all 
over the place and harassing our 
support troops and vehicles. 

Mobcol units were on duty in the 
area of Tanglin barracks, Grange 
Road, and the top of Orchard Road 
near the Botanical Gardens. Streams 
of stragglers, soldiers who had been 
cut off and had somehow found their 
way back, moved slowly along the 
toads. We picked them up and 
organised them into hasty defensive 
positions covering cross-roads, import- 
ant buildings, and other points. We 
issued a rifle and twenty rounds to 
every soldier who came along, and 
shoved him in a drain under one of 
our N.C.O.s unless he was on duty 
carrying a message. I suppose we 
spoilt someone’s pet scheme on some 
other part of the island, but at least 
we got a bit done where we were. We 
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picked up four men with an anti-tank 
rifle; they had orders to “take up a 
position somewhere in this area, sir,” 
so we showed them exactly where. _ 

I was at a cross-roads with Captain 
Tony Hinton of the K.V.F. on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. A lot of 
heavy shelling was going on both 
ways, most of it over our heads. 
Bombers circled above us at about 
two thousand feet, treating our anti- 
aircraft defences with complete con- 
tempt. The bombing was not heavy 
where we were. I suppose we were 
lucky. The nearest bomb to us during 
those days landed about sixty yards 
away, midway between us and the 
Chinese house we were using as a 
headquarters. The house did not 
suffer much, except that when we got 
back we found most of the ceiling on 
the floor. Tony Hinton got slightly 
wounded in the back. Blast from a 
big shell threw him against a stationary 
car. I got a small piece of shell splinter 
or perhaps a piece of flying debris in 
the foot, which tore open my boot, 
but left nothing more than a scratch. 
My field dressing had gone on someone 
else, so I tied a dirty handkerchief 
round it and forgot about it, which 
proved later to be a mistake. An 
cighteen-pounder battery and a Bofors 
unit moved into our area on the 
Thursday. 

The most extraordinary thing was 
the sniping. Rifle and light automatic 
fire went on all round us. Passing 
lorry -drivers, and even European 
motorists trying to get to their homes 
north of the town, produced some 
strange stories. They had been fired 
on some way behind us by men lying 
in ditches. There were a dozen or 
more men in that big building over 
there shooting up the road. They 
had seen parties of Japanese crossing 
the park in Government House. There 
were rumours of small groups of 
Japanese being seen here, there, and 
everywhere. There was a lot of 
firing going on, and we ascertained 
that it was not by our troops. 
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Yet the fact remains that in three 
days not one of them was hit. We 
sent out patrols into the Botanical 
Gardens, where these snipers were 
supposed to be particularly active. 
The patrol moved over the whole area 
without drawing any fire. Finally, 
they stood up openly on the skyline. 
The noise of rifle-shots still went on, 
but not one of the men was hit, and 
they said that no bullets came their 
way. It was not fifth column work. 
It was suggested that the enemy was 
using explosive bullets or possibly 
Chinese crackers to imitate the noise 
of rifle-fire, as they did up-country. 
The civilian population kept remark- 
ably calm. The police maintained 
order, and although there were spas- 
modic incidents, as was inevitable, 
there was no widespread outbreak of 
looting. The morale of the Chinese 
was not high. How could it be? But 
they shut themselves in their houses, 
and the chaos of Alor Star and Penang 
was not repeated. A.R.P. and M.A.S. 
personnel carried on with their work. 
There had been some big raids just 
before the Japanese made their assault 
on the island, one of these causing two 
thousand casualties in the Chinese 
quarter. I remember standing on a 
hill above the civil prison one morning 
early and looking south over the 
Chinese quarter around South Bridge 
Road on to the docks. The docks 
were smouldering in the background 
with smoke hanging low over them, 
but below me Chinatown looked com- 
paratively unharmed. Here and there 
@ bare patch filled with rubble, or the 
shell of a house blackened by fire. 
The siren sounded, the bombers came 
over and loosed their fury on the 
defenceless Chinese, about half a mile 
from where I stood. The sickening 
thud of bursting bombs mingled with 
the ugly roar of falling buildings, 
dying away like the roll of distant 
thunder. A dozen red pin-points of 
light appeared, grew larger, and 
billowed out into raging flames. From 
where I stood I could hear people 
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shouting and see little children running 
about in terror. A four-storey building 
burning furiously crashed into th, 
road on to the heads of men. A thip 
black fog of smoke spread slowly 
over the roof-tops, gradually shutting 
out the hideous details. I think thg 
is the most disgusting sight I hay 
ever seen. Somehow corpses on thy 
battlefield and the havoc wrought by 
bombs on military targets is not » 
bad. It is part and parcel of the 
horror that is modern field warfare, 
You can do something about it; a 
least, you do not feel utterly helpless, 
There is generally too much to do for 
one to pay much attention to it. But 
this unprovoked and irresistible attack 
on people who had not been educated 
to a real understanding of what was 
going on—I was heartily sick. 

That last week in Singapore beggar 
all description, and there were sights 
that in my wildest dreams I should 
never have thought possible. Periods 
of intense despair alternated with 
moments of a wild resurgence of hop 
as rumours flew round. As early a 
Monday a Government spokesman 
said in his official capacity to a gather 
ing of his subordinates: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
we are in the hands of God.” As late 
as Friday Reuter’s correspondent 
cabled to England: ‘ Today the city 
is buoyant with hope.” On Thursday 
the Singapore ‘Free Press’ came out 
with banner headlines in what provei 
to be its last number: “ Singapore 
Must Be Saved. Singapore Shall Be 
Saved.” By Tuesday, orders had 
been given for the destruction d 
Government papers and certain secur: 
ties held by offices and banks. The 
evacuation of all European womel 
except a certain number of army and 
hospital nurses was ordered. A good 
many European women—perhaps three 
hundred and fifty—were still in Sing@- 
pore. They all had jobs and had 
refused to be evacuated earlier 0: 
Mrs Moir, the Brigadier’s wife, Wé 
running the nursing side of the M.A‘. 
and doing really valuable work. ! 
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met men who said they owed their 
lives to her work. It has been argued 
that all European women should have 
been sent out of Malaya as soon as 
war broke out, thus leaving room later 
for elderly civilians and perhaps army 
personnel to get away. But what of 
Mrs Moir and many others like her 
whose work would have been of irre- 
placeable value in the long siege that 
everyone had been expecting? What 
of the many Asiatic and Eurasian 
women who gave their services? A 
few of these got out, very few. 

On Wednesday a change came over 
the ‘home’ front. A counter-attack 
had gone in. We would drive the 
enemy back. Surely we would drive 
the enemy back this time. Rumour 
spread that we had driven the enemy 
back. Right back. The Japanese 
were on the run. Evacuation was 
stopped, orders for the destruction of 
property were cancelled. Singapore 
would carry on. Good old Singapore ! 

Actually a big counter-attack was 
prepared and partially got under way. 
It did make some progress. But it 
was hastily organised and lacked 
co-ordination. Some units who should 
have taken part in it never arrived at 
the starting-point. It was lacerated 
by high-explosive from the sky before 
it could achieve much. 

On Thursday the wildest rumours 
were circulating. British and American 
troops had landed in Penang and 
Malacca. Stories grew as they passed 
from mouth to mouth. There had 
been Allied landings at Port Swetten- 
ham and Port Dickson. There was 
fighting in Ipoh. The Allied armies 
were attacking strongly in Burma. 
What happened, I believe, is that a 
demolition raid was carried out from 
Sumatra on Malacca. I saw a digest 
of these rumours in orders published 
by one brigade in the line. But the 
Wireless news said nothing. 

By Wednesday most officials had 
moved permanently into their offices, 
armed with camp-beds and sacks of 
tinned food. Kitchens were started 
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in the corridors of buildings. Parties 
of stragglers, their uniform torn and 
the fear of God in their eyes, took 
up their abode in the basements of 
houses. Some were shell-shocked. All 
were completely exhausted. General 
Wavell had flown to Singapore a day 
or two before and had issued a stirring 
order of the day. ‘ There is no doubt 
that our numbers far exceed those of 
the enemy on the island. The enemy 
must be driven out at all costs. 
Isolated parties cut off from their 
units must battle on by themselves.” 
The morale of our troops was high, 
and remained high right up to the 
end, but sheer physical exhaustion 
stopped them from carrying on. 
Supplies had broken down, and many of 
them had not had food for two or three 
days. They had been climbing through 
mangrove and secondary jungle until 
they could go on no longer without 
food and rest. I saw some of them 
dropping in their tracks from fatigue, 
lying in drains and culverts by the 
roadside. But their spirit was not 
broken. The Governor had moved 
out of Government House on the 
Wednesday into Fullerton Building. 
Government House had been heavily 
bombed again, and there had been 
about six casualties among the Gover- 
nor’s personal staff. 

On Saturday all personnel of the 
F.M.S.V.F. were ordered back to 
Headquarters, which had been estab- 
lished in Raffles Girls’ School in the 
centre of the town. The school was 
being shelled at intervals, and there 
were a few bomb craters in the lawn 
outside. But it was a strong brick 
building and had not suffered much 
damage. Singapore was an amazing 
sight. The centre where we were 
was comparatively untouched by 
bombing. Broken lorries lay in ditches, 
and traffic signs were strewn over the 
streets. Telephone wires and posts 
lay in tangled heaps. Nobody walked 
in the streets except small parties of 
troops, slinking and drooping with 
exhaustion, on their faces that dreadful, 
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haunted look of men who had been 
through a nightmare of indescribable 
horror. It was a city of the dead. 
The next morning the thought that 
was in everybody’s mind could no 
longer be suppressed. Would there 
be a surrender? Were we really in 
as bad a position as all that ? When 
would it come if it really was coming ? 
Was there no eleventh hour chance ? 
The word ‘surrender’ was whispered, 
then spoken. I think we all buoyed 
ourselves up with false optimism. It 
seemed too dreadful to contemplate a 
surrender. What would it be like to 
be a prisoner-of-war in Japanese hands ? 


No. It could not be true. Obviously — 


there would not be a surrender. I fell 
into conversation with Colonel Windsor, 
a planter from NegriSembilan. “ Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘I don’t think there is very 
much hope for us now. It is too late. 
But there won’t be a surrender. We 
shall just carry on, I suppose, until all 
effective resistance is broken up.” I 
made up my mind then and there 
that if I was still alive when Singapore 
capitulated I would not give up 
without making some attempt to get 
away. A plan formed itself in my 
mind. I would try and collar a boat 
and sail it to Johore, then make my 
way up-country to Port Dickson and 
get a Malay fisherman to take me across 
to Sumatra—or hide with Asiatic 
friends.! 

That morning Lieutenant Longmore 
and I were ordered to report to Ist 
S.S.V.F. Headquarters in Scotts Road 
- with a draft of men. This was much 
better. So the war was carrying on. 
Good. We moved up Orchard Road 
and forked right towards Newton 
Circus. Dead bodies lay about the 
streets, some covered with white sheets. 
There had been no time to bury the 
dead in the last few days. Not a single 
building had escaped disfigurement 
from the intense bombardment which 
had hit Orchard Road. I remember 
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a house in ruins which had received 
a direct hit.. Outside on the gate the 
owner had stuck a placard: ‘ Owned 
by a Moslem.” 

The salient driven by the enemy 
down Bukit Timah Road had gathered 
momentum and was threatening to 
become a major break-through vig 
Newton Circus to the town. A new 
brigade under Brigadier Moir had been 
thrown in on the left to hold up the 
enemy’s advance. We had a draft of 
about fifteen men, some of our senior 
N.C.O.s, and a few odd stragglers whom 
we picked up. We were given an area 
about fifty yards north-west of the 
Tangling Club squash courts, in the 
angle between the end of Orchard 
Road, Scotts Road, and Stevens Road. 
A lot of shelling and mortaring was 
going on, all whistling over our heads 
to somewhere in rear of us. As usual, 
we got sniped at a bit, but suffered no 
casualties. Heavy machine-gun fire 
was going on on our right about a 
quarter of a mile away, at Newton 
Circus. Otherwise nothing very much 
seemed to be happening just where 
we were. We took up our position in 
and behind a house in Scotts Road 
next door to the Dutch Embassy. 
Shortly before five o’clock that after- 
noon @ gunner captain came past us. 
He stopped and said, “Have you 
heard? There’s been a surrender.” 
His voice was quite expressionless. 
“T’m telling you. Take it or leave it,” 
was his tone. He moved on in a 
hurry. Unwisely he had said it loud 
enough for all our men to hear. We 
did not believe it. We had been willing 
to admit the possibility that there 
might be a surrender some time. But 
that there had actually been one, 
that Singapore had fallen to a lot of 
little yellow men—no, impossible. 

I said to Longmore that I would 
go along to Headquarters, only 
@ hundred yards away, and see if 
there were any orders. I arrived 





1 The author ultimately made his escape 


from Singapore by sailing-boat and Chinese 


tongkang to Sumatra; thence by steamer to Java and Australia, 
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to find the Adjutant taking down a 


telephone message. “Well, sir, I’m 
sorry it’s come to this,” he said, and 
put down the receiver. He tore off 
the message form and handed it to 
me without a word. “As from 1700 
hours all ranks will cease fire. If 
fired on by the enemy they will hoist 
a white flag’’; there followed instruc- 
tions about the destruction of secret 
documents and the conservation of 
food and water. I forgot to see where 
the message came from. Meanwhile a 
number of officers and men were 
collecting outside the house. I saw 
John Mackie there. The C.O. appeared. 
“Well,” he said, addressing nobody in 
particular, “that means it’s every 
man for himself then.” I went back 
to our men. 

Even then we did not entirely credit 
it. Perhaps there was some mistake. 
Fifth column work. We started invent- 
ing all sorts of reasons to account 
for a bogus surrender message. Many 
of these men had wives and families 
at home. Suddenly we felt very 
isolated and alone. A good deal of 
shelling was still going on on our right. 
We made our way into a house. Elec- 
tricity and water supplies were still 
working. We found a refrigerator full 
of iced water and helped ourselves. 
None of us spoke for a while. At the 
back of the house I found two young 
Chinese. One was sitting on a chair 
with a shawl round his shoulders. 
The other was cutting his hair. They 
seemed completely unconcerned about 
anything. One of the sergeants became 
abusive. He was in a bad state of 
nerves. “It’s all your fault,” he 
stormed at the Chinese. ‘‘ You and your 
dirty money-grubbing little bastards. 
You’ve done nothing to help. You're 
fifth columnists, all of you.” I pulled 
him off gently. What was the use ? 

There is not much more worth saying 
about the capitulation of Singapore. 
It had been asked for even as Colonel 
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Windsor and I were talking at Raffles 
Girls’ School that morning. General 
Yamashita received our representatives 
in the Ford Motor Works in Bukit 
Timah Village. He asked if we had 
any Japanese prisoners. No, we had 
none. The terms were unconditional 
surrender. They were accepted that 
afternoon. I found out these things 
later. It is just as well that at the time 
we knew nothing of them. 

I have given the facts as I saw them. 
I have placed my own interpretations 
upon them. You will doubtless dis- 
agree with me on many points. You 
are probably right. I saw really very 
little of the war. The chorus is not 
the best place to be in to appreciate a 
play. Why could we not withdraw 
to the streets in the centre of the 
town, and try to hold it as the Ameri- 
cans held the Bataan Peninsula after 
the fall of Manila ? We had lost almost 
all our heavy ammunition dumps and 
many of our weapons in the north of 
the island. A concentration of troops 
in a small area could have been bombed 
to bits in a few hours. I have stressed 
our weaknesses, beyond question the 
greatest of which was our lack of 
aircraft. This was responsible for 
ninety per cent of our troubles. Lack 
of suitable arms, equipment and train- 
ing, and inferiority in numbers also 
played a part. It was a military 
defeat, complete and absolute. It is 
for you to judge how far the people 
on the spot were to blame for the 
catastrophe. Would a less cautious 
Higher Command have saved the 
situation? Or prolonged it into a 
glorious defeat? Was it wrong to 
try and hold Singapore when the 
whole of the mainland had gone, 
thereby forfeiting any possibility of 
staging another Dunkirk ? Could the 
Civil administration have done much 
better than it did ? 

One day we may know the whole 
story. 
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FROM A HILLSIDE. - 


BY W. F. GRAHAM. 


THERE is a@ hillside where in spring 
the gorse spreads golden and the wiry 
grass is russet-green : a no-man’s-land 
where black cattle feed, and changing 
seasons bring their different moods, 
each captivating in its turn. It 
beckons—whistles to you—in May 
with the call of whaups and peewits, 
and high summer sends an : aromatic 
message to the lowland roads, inviting 
you to climb and pant, and then at 
last to rest full length upon your back, 
head propped on arms, looking down 
upon a peaceful village, or up at white 
puff-ball clouds that fleck a clear blue 
sky. It is always attractive to me, 
this resting-place removed so far from 
the noise and strife of continents, and 
here I feel detached, buoyant, as 
though floating in an atmosphere 
rarefied beyond the cares of life, 
touched by the alchemy of space and 
ethereal colour tones. It is physical 
relaxation, which leaves thoughts free 
to wander back through years, and to 
absorb something from the warmth and 
light that purifies the darker memories 
and makes of retrospect a realm in- 
habited by shapes strangely idealised. 

Scent of the hillside; delicate per- 
fume of gorse, and the suggestion of 
peat smoke on the air. One’s mind is 
caught and nicely balanced between 
earth and sky, ready to swoop or rise 
in easy curves, like moor birds on 
the wing, while mirky details fade 
away, vanish in silver gleaming ponds 
and obliterate themselves in the recesses 
of quarry-holes from which men hewed 
the fabric for their homes. 

The village is a single street of 
cottages descending steeply to a burn, 
the manse, the kirk, the doctor’s 
house, and that select area wits 
have dubbed Belgravia. Most of the 
main street is hid from view by 
arching boughs of trees, but half-way 
up @ space, like a small stage, shows 
bare and bright and shadowless. This 


is the business centre where the shop 
and post office share the one plate-glass 
window in Tympanheck. At intervals 
I see some figure passing from shade 
to light, and into shade again : George 
Wotherspoon, or the postman, two 
dogs taking a constitutional, or Ginger, 
the police sergeant. A woman in a 
hurry for something from the shop 
collides with a neighbour’s refuse-bin, 
retaliating with an iron-shod kick, the 
clang of which I seem to hear. I 
guess, too, what she is saying as she 
rubs a shin, and what the neighbour 
is saying as she pokes her head out 
from a pea-green door. Since the 
Sanitary folk made Tympanheck a 
scavenging district bins and buckets 
dot the fairway ; traps for the unwary, 
overflowing on the cobble -stones. 
They show dints where victims have 
kicked them, and in boisterous weather 
little clouds of lava dust twirl up 
through open windows into _living- 
rooms. Sanitation is a mixed blessing, 
except for cats and dogs, who rootle 
diligently for fish-heads and old bones. 
Urgent feasters may upset a bin, and 
then you see them scampering off before 
a vengeful broom has time to make ac- 
quaintance with their ribs. Small boys 
find treasures among salvage, and they 
combine with cats and dogs to stultify 
the laws of health and decency, helped 
always by the mischief-loving wind. 
The wind comes capering from the 
hills, and bins go dancing down the 
street, pursued by litter they have 
vomited, and like everything else 
gravitate towards Belgravia, to the 
bridge and neat-trimmed grass outside 
the doctor’s house. There is a wire 
basket here for litter, so its placard 
says, but most of the stray paper 
on a breezy day finds harbourage in 
the doctor’s garden, or in the manse 
domain across the burn. Belgravia 
is a meeting-place for sportive zephyts 
that play a game with newspapers and 
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dust. Sometimes they steal a hat or 
waft an impropriety from some drying- 
green, and the whole object of their 
game is to score goals over the doctor’s 
or minister’s hedge. The wire basket 
displays its prim request in a grove 
of docks and nettles; occasionally a 
passing labourer spits into it, but 
scraps and tatters love best the merry 
winds, and to wrap themselves about 
rose-bushes in a garden. 

The minister, the doctor, and the 
police live cheek-by-jowl, discreetly 
hid by foliage from my prying eyes, 
but perched above the village, con- 
spicuous from afar, the King of the 
Castle dwells in a yellow stone box 
of a house with twinkling windows 
that command a front-row view of the 
same stage I contemplate from my hill- 
side post. The ground in front of the 
Castle, cleared of every tree and bush 
as though for machine-gun fire, drops 
in one long, steep glacis to the backs 
of cottages, and is terraced like a 
mountain vineyard. Done by sheep, 
so the King says, and I take his word 
for it that big yellow sheep, looking 
as though the house had shed some 
stones, have made these terraces for 
reasons of their own, ‘ bittie by bittie,’ 
year by year, till the whole hill-face 
might be a giant’s staircase associated 
oddly with a short-legged stoutish man. 

The King (Mr King, to be correct) 
owns most of the village, and regards 
itsinhabitants as a rather less intelligent 
breed of sheep for whom allowances 
must be made, and at whom he shouts 
and whistles just as a shepherd might 
do. You see him signalling with his 
arms to men far off in fields, while 
his collie dogs stand by, ears pricked, 
as though they, too, understood the 
dense stupidity of human sheep. The 
King is my opposite number, the 
practical man who curbs my wilder 
flights of fancy by the mere sight of 
his solidity. But he knows his flock, 
and the twinkle in his eye is not 
devoid of sympathy. If there is a 
case of real distress in Tympanheck 
he deals with it in his own rough way, 
leaving the moral aspect of a matter 
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for the minister to weave into his 


Sunday sermon in the kirk. The 
minister is somewhat soured. His 
phloxes suffer from recurrent blights, 
and sycamores have sown seedlings 
among his raspberries. He envies the 
doctor just across the burn, who 
has all the sunshine, and draws teeth 
in a blaze of glory. 

You can see into the surgery from 
the manse lawn or public road. It 
was once a greenhouse, and even now a 
pot or two of cinerarias survive among 
the medicine bottles on its shelves. 
There is a table and stout wooden 
chair, a few books of reference, and 
a pudding-basin holding instruments. 
The publicity of drawing teeth reminds 
me of the hefty quacks who used to 
ply their trade on fair-grounds and 
market squares, so that I can see 
the doctor metamorphosed extracting 
molars on the village stage among 
the garbage bins. He pulls down 
green blinds to shroud the deeper 
mysteries of his cult, and when that 
happens imagination pictures awful 
things, till you sneak quietly away 
with sympathetic pains already shoot- 
ing through your marrow. 

The doctor and the King of the 
Castle are both bachelors and would-be 
cynics, with a common bond of interest 
in the folk about them, an almost 
sentimental love for the valley they 
affect to scorn. They compare notes, 
damning Tympanheck as the wickedest 
place on earth, but each would bitterly 
resent a new population of saints to 
oust the sinners and their homely, 
comprehended frailties. From my 
observation post I may see the doctor 
climbing up the steeps towards the 
yellow house for a crack with the 
King. He generally carries a °22 rifle 
on chance of potting a rabbit, or a 
rat on the Castle midden. The midden 
is a sporting domain, a kind of deer- 
forest for the King, who has taught 
the doctor how to stalk, round by the 
scullery, the peat stack, and the 


pump. If the doctor gets a rat they 
both argue about its size, like two 
fishermen comparing catches of the 
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past, and by degrees a fabulous race 
of rats has taken its place among the 
ancient myths of Castlehill. 

But always my eyes are drawn 
again to the opening among the trees 
to the stage that is forever set, and if 
no actors of the present are there to 
play their parts, the shades of former 
companies appear, if you but wait a 
little while. The men with performing 
bears. I have not seen them since I 
was @ child, when on just such a day 
as this a quartet might come padding 
in the dust from somewhere beyond 
the summits, down the street to the 
sound of a horn and the cries of excited 
children. Silhouetted on the skyline 
the party had a strange and foreign 
air that grew more friendly as they 
approached, till they became a 
fascinating group, spell-binding to keep 
you trotting at their heels all day. 
Two men and two bears. I can 
remember the names of one man and 
both the bears: Gregorio, who looked 
like a brigand, and Pombal and 


Miranda. The other man was insignifi- 
cant, but both wore roses in their caps, 


and the bears were fat and woolly. 
Slightly bored ‘they seemed to me, 
though tolerant towards captivity and 
the rings in their noses. Two somer- 
saults: one for the ladies, one for 
the gentlemen, and a _ ponderous, 
cushiony dance with poles; all to 
the accompaniment of Gregorio’s voice 
singing ‘ Tarri-ump—ump—ump!” 
and a light shake of the chain. Pombal 
bore a strong resemblance to the local 
carpenter in moments of inebriation, 
and I must have drawn attention to 
the fact, because the unlucky man was 
known as Pombal for the rest of his 
life, and the village carpenters have 
been Pombals ever since. It was 
interesting to note the effect of bears 
on different animals. Cats took no 
notice whatever ; dogs flung challenges 
in high-pitched tones denoting inward 
trepidation, while horses fled pre- 
cipitately. Old mon half asleep in 
carts were suddenly whirled round, 
and you could see them vainly tugging 
at rope reins, or overturned heels 
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uppermost, bemused, affronted, and 
vociferously profane. Pombal ang 
Miranda had a twinkle in their littl, 
pig-like eyes, an innocent expression, 
as they watched the clattering flight 
of man, an expression inherited from 
ancestors who loved to scare lone 
travellers on a mountain path. 

Then there was the tumbling-man 
who tied himself in knots. He had 
only one suitable pitch, the level 
ground beside the burn, between the 
manse and the police station. At 
first you thought he risked much when 
he began to undress on the road, but 
it was merely the shedding of an outer 
husk in order to reveal the white and 
scarlet skin-tights of his trade. The 
doctor took a scientific interest in 
contortions, a professional interest in 
joints thrown out of gear, and shouted 
technicalities across the burn to the 
minister pretending to prune rose 
bushes behind his hedge. The police 
seemed mellowed by the tumbling: 
man, officially benign, with an under- 
lying hint of being able to do much 
better themselves if they chose. The 
performer always got a glass of beer 
from the doctor, or the police, and a 
surreptitious coin from the minister. 
Hard work and dry. I can well believe 
it was, and when the reclothed tumbling- 
man disappeared over the brow of the 
next hill our fancy followed him to 
other villages, to farms, and _ private 
houses ; across moorlands and through 
woods, till at last his identity would 
merge with crowds and traffic of some 
big city. 

Organ men with monkeys, cornet 
players and pipers, all take their turn 
upon the stage; border-line folk 
between the beggars and artistes, each 
contributing something of entertain- 
ment in exchange for pennies or 4 
meal. These shows have faded into 
memories, swept aside by the lure of 
cinemas, and buses stop where once 
the bears performed. Yet, the stage 
itself remains for comedies and un- 
rehearsed effects that come and g0, 
flit and flash, between long intervals of 
deep repose. The village holds 80 
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few inhabitants that every figure has 
character and individuality of its own, 
standing out clear and distinct, poten- 
tially dramatic in the mere crossing of 
a street. Unconsciously they play 
their parts, these simple villagers, 
parts which to them are no play-acting, 
but incidents of daily, practical inter- 
course and business. 

A thing that has often struck me in 
old houses, cottages in particular, is a 
kind of faculty they possess for turning 
out, as though from moulds, almost 
identical types of people. New dwellers 
catch their predecessors’ ways that origi- 
nated in the fashion of the house itself, 
the obvious obtrudes on every side, and 
country folk slide gently into grooves 
already made. Tradition plays a great 
part in their lives, and the adaptations 
they make tend rather towards old 
customs and usages than new conceits. 
And thus a village like Tympanheck 
maintains @ grip on its inhabitants 
against which few struggle for long. 
The doctor and the minister might be 
the same men I remember as a child. 
Doubtless both looked upon the village 
as a stepping-stone to higher things, 
as a temporary lodgment for ambitious 
souls; but having gravitated to the 
bosky depths of Belgravia by the burn, 
their horizons gradually became limited 
by the hill-crests beyond which they 
no longer pine to soar. Old fashions 
have a clinging sweetness of their 
own, and modern intrusions are only 
as grafts attached to the root-stock 
of a sturdy antiquity. Folk no longer 
put straw in their clogs, but they sit 
with their feet in new-fangled ovens 
when winter nights are cold, and, 
if the drains are blocked, housewives 
empty slops into the street, just as 
their forebears used to do. The burn 
still holds its quota of discarded pots 
and pans. The garbage-bins reject 
them, and they wander from the top 
end of the street—heaven knows how— 
to keep Belgravia humble with the 
thought of what it used to be. One 
stows speculative over a pair of 
trousers caught on a drooping twig 
and feebly wagging in the stream. 
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Did the late owner sail out of them 
on the crest of an autumn spate, or is 
it merely an instance of cussed faith- 
fulness on the part of a once close 
friend cast off and turned adrift ? 

The minister and the doctor keep 
handy poles for dealing with obtrusive 
trash, because the burn runs through 
their properties, and must not be 
defiled. Sometimes they pretend to 
recognise the things they catch: old 
Jenny Holt’s bucket, or John Gourley’s 
sark, and call down maledictions on 
slatternly patients and parishioners. 
“Mostly Dippers and Brethren,” the 
minister may remark to comfort himself, 
but the doctor does not care. It is all 
the same to him, but he would like to 
make an example of one heinous wretch 
at his next tooth-drawing exhibition. 

There is one outlet from the village 
where the hills have left a gap to 
accommodate the burn, and a little 
tributary that joins it to make the 
beginnings of a river. It is a fade- 
away from steepness to green turf, 
a farmhouse, and stone walls. You 
might expect a road to come this way, 
but the country roads stick to the 
higher ground as the drove roads did 
before them. There is just a loaning 
through fields, blocked in two places 
by gates tied up with wire, and a water- 
splash with stepping-stones. When 
the floods are out the people of the 
farm see beyond the island of their 
homestead water everywhere, and 
maybe the baker’s van stuck in the 
loaning, dismally marooned. The baker 
is a fool; he should have kept to the 
road above the farm and whistled till 
somebody climbed up the intervening 
cow-field with a basket for the bread. 
I can remember when baker’s bread 
was considered a luxury. ‘ Lafe breed’ 
they used to call it in these parts, as 
distinguished from the loaves baked 
in iron pots among the peats. ‘Tea 
breed ’ meant cakes, which were nothing 
like so good as the toddies and girdle 
scones fresh from the red-hot ashes of 
a kitchen fire. At Ashyards farm, 
floods or no floods, they do not depend 
on baker’s bread, and Mrs Wotherspoon, 
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wife of my friend, long, shambling 
George Wotherspoon, would be insulted 
if you hinted such a thing. ‘ Guid, 
halesome fare for man and beast about 
oor toun,” she says, and if George 
won’t grow fat on porridge thrice a 
day, and “kitchen forby,” it is not 
her fault. The boys do her credit, 
at any rate: Doud, Harry, and wee 
Jake, whose stocky figures fill their 
clothes with dumpling precision. Grim, 
lime-washed Ashyards gains life and 
cheerfulness from the presence of small 
boys, and their laughter seems to 
mingie with the hum of bees about the 
flowers in ‘Her’ front garden, or 
apple blossom in spring. Doud and 
Harry are old enough to do some work, 
but for them work is still a kind of 
game in which they love to ape the 
manners of old men. It is a joy to 
watch them, over-eager as beginners 
always are, reducing tempo to the 
pace of other workers in the fields, 
then plodding home with bent backs 
that will betray, in spite of them, the 
unconquerable resilience of youth. At 


the kitchen door they throw off all 
pretence, caught by the superior charm 


of cooking smells. Doud is always 
chewing grass, and the action of his 
jaws is an index to his mind. Fast 
chewing means some inner wave of 
excitement, the dawning of an idea, 
which seldom frees itself complete, 
but waits apparently for prompting 
aid. Only apparently. I have tried 
and failed; so now keep mum and 
let him chew upon his problems undis- 
turbed. He has fallen in some strange 
way under the spell of the hills, which 
brings him to sit cross-legged among 
the whin bushes of my peculiar haunt. 
It was his haunt before I found it, 
and the first time he discovered me 
there I felt an intruder frowned upon ; 
but since then he has thawed, accepted 
me with growing toleration, almost, at 
times, with a smile. We do not strain 
after conversation, but I sometimes 
feel our spirits have gone off together 
on a confidential jaunt, and that 
Doud is leading me through tracks 
and loanings hitherto unknown. If 
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Doud were only articulate, how much 
I could learn. It might spoil some 
pretty fancies, damp the butterfly 
wings of imagination, but there would 
be gems amid the duller stones of fact 
that I shall never find for myself, but 
of which an inkling glints now and 
then when Doud spits out a grass 
stem at the start of a hope-raising 
sentence that never is completed. He 
is not exactly shy, but is still afraid 
of ridicule, so that I never try to be 
funny with that dreadful, spritely wit 
so detested by boys. He may be 
grateful for that, and set me in a 
different class from doctors and school- 
masters who are full of chaff. Neither 
doctor, dominie, nor minister: just 
an ordinary body who can afford to 
idle, but who has some glimmerings of 
sense and decency. The tendency to 
drift away from younger brothers 
may be because he goes to a neighbour- 
ing academy by bus, having outgrown 
the village school. It is a step in life, 
@ putting on of years quite suddenly, 
and Doud is stranded between man- 
hood he envies and desires and child- 
hood he looks down on with contempt. 
He has relapses now and then into 
village school mentality, backslidings 
injurious to-~ self-respect, which can 
only be restored by contact with some 
person quite apart from family and 
associates of his own era. We meet as 
man to man; therefore he seeks my 
company, because I’m not like other 
folk, which description, coming from 
Doud, is a great compliment. 

I first knew the village through 
Ashyards, long before I formed 4 
taste for meditations on the hill, 
before the shop had plate-glass windows, 
before the days of garbage bins. The 
farm is little changed, and, like the 
Castle, it preserves its lordly midden- 
stead. In my young days the midden 
reared its island cliffs from uninviting 
seas of moisture in the yard, but 
George Wotherspoon has ‘shifted her 
away round to the back side,’ which 
certainly improves the going on dark, 
rainy nights. That is the only change: 
the buildings are the same, the loaning 
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is as primitive as ever, and the burn 
laughs just as merrily. I have but to 
cross the threshold in order to renew 
sensations of a former existence. The 
tale of unalterable periodicity is still 
of crops, tillage, and the market 
price of tups. Lamb sales and hiring 
fairs punctuate the year, little red 
dots on the calendar that break the 
uneventful sequence of months, trivial 
excitements when strange, bleating 
flocks arrive, or @ new servant lass 
bumps her kist across the kitchen 
floor. It is a different stage and a 
different setting, but the actors come 
and go between them. You see George 
on the village street and Pombal’s 
successor patching Ashyards’ lofts. 

He thought he had a job for a coffin 
once, when Doud developed appendi- 
citis in the middle of the night, but, to 
use his own bald words, the doctor 
cheated him. George always affects 
to regard his sons as ‘rubbidge’ till 
they are old enough for work, but that 
is a poor cloak for infinite love and 
pride. Doud in pain and danger 
drove him nearly wild, so that he was 
ready to fight even the doctor when 
his boy was taken off to hospital. 
After that he settled down to gloom 
in his Sunday blacks. You put on 
your Sunday blacks in cases of desper- 
ate illness or accident as a kind of 
anticipatory resignation to a fatal 
decree of Providence. His men had 
done so when George himself had 
fallen among the teeth of a reaping- 
machine. Freshly shaved and in 
garments of state they had awaited 
his demise. Death passed George 
by, nor did he pause to gather Doud, 
but though the Sunday blacks were 
relegated to their week-day moth-balls, 
work just went on by fits and starts 
till the doctor with his car brought our 
Doud home from hospital. “I assisted 
him into the world, and now I have 
cheated the grave” (not Pombal) “ of 
him,” said the doctor, and lowered his 
patient into waiting arms. 

I don’t think I had fully realised 
till then how much kindness rough- 
seeming folk possess, and how their 


hearts are moved by the thought of 
somebody’s sick child. Most of the 
village dames found some excuse or 
other to call at Ashyards : for potatoes, 
an extra pint of milk, or to return a 
long-forgotten loan; but such excuses 
were transparent; they wanted to 
know how Doud was getting on, and 
to express their sympathy by little 
gifts of sweets that Harry and wee 
Jake devoured with joy and thankful- 
ness. Surviving hospital is no mean 
feat, because there is a firm belief 
among Tympanheckers that hospitals 
are but stages on the road to kirk- 
yards; therefore there was a touch 
of the heroic and remarkable in Doud’s 
recovery, almost like winning the V.C. 
in battle. It was a trifle disappointing 
that he bore no signs of suffering, that 
he filled his clothes as of yore, and 
preserved a decent appetite; but 
during the shogt idle spell before he 
took bus for school again Doud was 
continually harassed by being sent for 
to show himself. It was worse than 
being a prize pig, and the scrutiny 
of eyes striving to detect a change 
in him, longing to behold the nw- 
healed scar upon his side, was an offence 
to his manhood. He chewed grass at 
the benevolent, keeping himself tightly 
buttoned up till a good chance offered ; 
then he bolted. ‘* A queer boy, Doud— 
awfu’ queer.” 

Only once did he relax, when the 
King of the Castle took him for a 
motor drive. Then as a kind of reward, 
in the dappled shade of a secluded 
by-way, he revealed a plaster-covered 
cicatrice. The King recognised the 
honour gravely and with no cluttering 
hen-sounds such as Ashyards’ visitors 
would make, and from that day had a 
special regard for Doud, an unexpressed 
affection greater than the love he 
cherished for his champion ram. 

An impending loss of friend or 
relative presents no problem to George 
Wotherspoon. He knows exactly what 
to do; but when material things go 
wrong and there are no set rules to 
follow, he finds the caverns of the past 
exert a soothing influence; forming, 
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as it were, a kind of bomb-proof 
shelter against the missiles of adversity. 
There are picture-records scratched 
upon the walls, some faint, some 
clear, and from them George recon- 
structs a former world, confused by 
sentiment, but rich and golden as a 
field of oats at harvest-time. If a 
cow dies, or if he goes to town forgetting 
early closing day, his first reaction is 
to strike out blindly in revenge; but 
after a flying kick at the collie, which 
never gets home, or a fruitless charge 
after Harry and wee Jake with threats 
and a big stick, he subsides into the 
calm, healing atmosphere of retrospec- 
tion, surveys the records of a better, 
kinder land. He touches up a picture 
here and there, fills in a missing line, 
completes an episode. Then he searches 
for a sympathetic soul. Mrs Wother- 
spoon is essentially of the present, and 
has no time for sentimental dreams of 
past existences, wherefore George goes 
yearning through the fields, ostensibly 
‘ looking the beasts,’ in reality scanning 
the horizon for a kindred spirit. Unlike 
his son, Doud, he sticks to the low 
ground; ‘the hull’ is only to be 
climbed at proper seasons: when the 
sheep are brought down, or the black 
cattle are driven to their winter 
quarters. George does not pine for 
solitude; he wants company and a 
confidant. 

I do not remember having played 
with George; his identity is merged 
among a host of other play-fellows, 
but I have not the heart to deny a 
boyhood intimacy when in his foolish, 
half-defiant way—daring me to con- 
tradict—he recalls some silly episode 
we shared ‘lang syne.’ There is 
pathos in this desire to recapture 
scenes of innocence, and if it heartens 
him to make me out an arrant little 
coward who always ran away, what 
does it matter ? Composite impressions 
haunt my memories as well, and 
separate identities entangle themselves 
in a blurred pattern of wavering 
design. Few pictures are finished in 
themselves, and I, too, scratch an 
extra line in one place or another in 
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order that vague indications may gain 
coherency. I dare say I did play with 
George, if you can call most pointless 
deeds play, and I am not one to grudge 
him his excursions into the land of 
Makebelief. 

Some of these apocryphal yarns may 
have been overheard by Doud, because 
he has lately put me through some 
courage tests, situations unobtrusively 
brought about for purposes of observa- 
tion. I hope I have won through 
without incurring scorn, but you never 
can tell what Doud’s private opinions 
are. It is exasperating to be put upon 
one’s mettle by a boy, and to feel that 
one’s own solitary attempt at reprisals 
has failed. The Black Tarn holds no 
terrors for Doud, and he is a better 
swimmer than I am. No one has 
sounded the depth of the tarn, which 
drops sheer from its margin without 
preliminaries of shingle-beds or sandy 
slopes, a lonely tear-drop set in a 
great wilderness. This will daunt 
the doughty Doud, thought I with 
vainglorious alliteration; but it did 
not, and so I had to follow him, splash 
wallop into water icy cold. He led 
me a race across the tarn, then back 
again; a finger-snapping gesture at 
me and at the kelpie in which the 
countryside believes. The tarn is 
shunned by local folk, and George 
Wotherspoon himself gives it a wide 
berth when he comes up from the 
dale in search of larnbs. The sheep 
are different from the lowland breed, 
grimy white as though they pastured 
near a smoky town, but with an agile 
grace of movement their sophisticated 
neighbours lack. The wild infects all 
living things, the shepherds seem 8 
race apart, and their dogs have 4 
cunning, wolfish air, an alert, suspicious 
eye for strangers. There are hawks, 
adders, and among the boulders foxes 
have their breeding-earths, while in 
the midst of rock and heather lies 
the inscrutable tarn, the epitome 
of untamed mysteries. One homely 
touch: Doud, sleek-headed as a seal, 
drying his glistening hide with a rolled- 
up blue-checked shirt. 
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I gave it up. Doud is a braver man 
than I am, braver than any boy round 
Tympanheck. No mere swatterer in 
shallows, content with minnows and 
the meadow gilty-cups ; he has proved 
his worth in the deep waters of Black 
Tarn, emerged just Doud, stocky and 
imperturbable farm lad. A _ subtle 
strengthening of our camaraderie, that’s 
all, as we retrace our steps along the 
whin-studded slopes to the outposts 
of cultivation. The dry stone walls 
hereabouts are singularly bare. No 
pepperwort or pennywort, or delicate, 
shy growths such as one sees in warmer, 
moister climes. Tympanheck is moist 
enough at certain seasons, but there 
seems to be a quality in the native 
boulders themselves that forbids the 
light straying of dainty weeds. There 
is much attraction, all the same, in 
their grey utility, and their undulations 
catch and hold the eye, threads to 
follow from the hay meadows to sky- 
line ridges, and you know they go on 
indefinitely, into the next valley, up 
the next range, till they fade away 
into the country of hedges and barbed 
wire. This is no land of prodigal hedge- 
rows, of ‘‘jocund people bouncing to 
and fro,” but the people and the walls 
are intimately connected, their charac- 
teristics run side by side ; superficially 
grim, but yielding to a touch in un- 
expected places, so that you are never 
sure when walls will topple or human 
barriers go down. 

At the waterside the walls dissolve 
in a rickle of loose stones, which join 
the floods and find new resting-places. 
Some of them, the long through-bands, 
half block the narrow channel and 
make cascades, or serve as stepping- 
stones. Trout lie behind them, waiting 
for nimble-fingered guddlers, whose 
tickling they never can resist. Burn 
trout are good to eat, and one remem- 
bers that, even on a sun-drenched 
hillside in the midst of dreaming hours. 
Iam not one of the careful souls who 
plan for vacuums in advance, and 
though I have standing invitations to 
drop in for meals at Ashyards or the 
Castle, I know well that once within 
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the hospitable abode of George Wother- 
spoon, or the King’s fusty-smelling 
dining-room, my dreaming for that 
day is ended. If I were a young 
student with a book, diligently intent 
on mind improvement, folk might 
understand, and I have sometimes 
thought of carrying a classic to the 
hill for the sake of appearances; to 
impress Doud, who would not be 
impressed, or to set a rumour going 
that I am studious. But I who take 
a@ holiday from action am here as a 
spectator, not an actor, and books 
retain their place for firelight medita- 
tion when the hill is wrapped in fog. 


**. .. ere lamplight dawneth, when low 

croons the fire 

To whispering twilight in my little room ; 

And eyes read not, but sitting silently, 

I feel your great hearts throbbing deep in 
quire, 

And hear your breathing round me in the 
gloom.” 


On the hillside a book in the pocket 
is but an uncomfortable lump to lie on, 
a reminder of stienuous morns when 
all one craves is unrestricted leave to 


wander in the evening light upon the 
shores of old romance and memories. 

The food question is a minor one. 
I do not really suffer as the Douds 
and Harrys suffer at appointed hours, 
and yet round about mid-day I turn 
my head instinctively towards the 


chimneys of Ashyards farm. There 
will be a renewed activity of smoke, 
a twirling signal from the house-top 
charged with delectable suggestions. 
I can almost smell the savour of 
cooking: George’s “wee spark 0’ 
porridge,” broth, bacon, or whatever 
it may be, and... Well, nature is 
frail, and the odorous breath of 
zephyrs so easily confounds itself with 
baser fumes. If later Doud should 
bring me a piece in his pocket I shall 
not complain. There will be dust 
about it, and the indescribable flavour 
of Doud’s pocket, but I shall eat and 
be thankful, and wash all down with 
a draught of peat-tasting water. 
Gusts of smoke mark epochs in the 
villageday. The morningrise, lethargic, 
blending with the early mists, not fully 
12 
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awake, like ploughmen roused at 
chilly dawn, but having a peculiar 
tang, the scent of turf upon night- 
purified air, a respreading of an atmo- 
sphere that permeates the village 
through its conscious hours. At even- 
ing comes another cloud, this time 
with added warmth and mellowness. 
Men returning from the fields take 
their boots off for the night, while 
young sparks don lighter garb, shades 
of blue and lavender, open-necked 
poetic shirts and fancy shoes. They 
hasten to the cinema by bus, alone 
or with a favoured lass ; some daunder 
by the burn, love-stricken or love- 
seeking, and a robust few kick a 
football in the field beside the school. 
The ball is always trespassing; into 
the minister’s garden or the glass of 
the doctor’s surgery. The rose lover 
utters petulant reproof, the medico 
emerges with a roar. His bottles are 


smashed, or a patient overturned, but 
he finds relief in one tremendous kick. 
The ball thuds back upon an empty 
field. The players have run away, 
cowards worthy of a place in George 


Wotherspoon’s picture gallery. To 
young and old the smoke means just 
one thing: supper. Some have had 
it, others are awaiting it, and light 
wind eddies carry wisps of vapour 
out-of-doors and up the village street. 
In cottage kitchens women—wives 
and mothers—fill steaming bowls and 
plates, set out the scones, the cheese, 
and pots of well-stewed tea, while 
others at their doors call, ‘* John- 
Willie, come home to thy supper,” 
and you hear the distant sound of 
running feet in answer to that call. 
These women live on bits and scraps. 
The men must be fed first, then the 
family, and lastly themselves on what 
remains. They find reward in clean- 
licked platters, and fortify their tired 
bodies with cups of tea. All the same, 
I feel sorry for the childless couples, 
the ageing spinsters, and lone bachelors 
who have no such bustle at the end of 
an eventless day. 

Later on the smoke assumes a brood- 
ing aspect. That is when ‘he’ is 
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sitting in his stockinged feet enjoying 
a last pipe. Somewhere about nine. 
thirty, earlier in winter, and by ten 
o’clock the village is asleep. Then the 
smoke-trails die away, a thin fog 
mingling with the valley mists. A 
fitful gust, a sparkle from an over. 
heated lum, and afterwards the cleans. 
ing night winds and the stars. At 
sunset the last place to be touched 
by lingering rays is the Castle, and its 
bare approach is flecked by tiny 
shadows of grass tufts. One long 
band, like a phantom moat, stretches 
between the backyards of cottages and 
the King’s park, while the sound of 
voices, fiddles, and an _ occasional 
laugh, blend in a not unpleasant 
symphony. The house glows and its 
windows blink, the yellow sheep seem 
made of solid gold, and the rooks 
come in to roost among the fir trees 
of a neighbouring plantation. At 
such an hour the King likes to meditate 
in a canvas deck-chair, and to admire 
the prospect from his own front door. 
He feels kingly then, full of a patri- 
archal spirit towards Tyzapanheck, 
which makes him lenient to the faults 
and foibles of mankind. He can see 
into the privacy of folk’s lives, into 
corners where firewood pilfered from 
his lands is stacked, and that sets him 
on a trail of thought reaching back to 
smugglers and Border raids, till old 
wives, like grubby Persian cats return- 
ing from a foray, seem a continuation 
of romance, lineal descendants of Moss- 
trooping bands. There is humour and 
some heart-prick for a kindly natured 
man in watching their determined 
wrestlings with top-heavy loads. If 
the wind strikes them they yaw about 
like boats in a heavy sea, flying signals 
of distress with wisps of hair and 
petticoats, till with undaunted courage 
they bring their cargoes safe to port. 
But it is as cats they figure most 
appropriately, cats stealing up lanes 
and over the rough bent-grass of waste 
places, scrawny cats ready to spit 
venom at the owners of property, their 
natural and hereditary foes. 

The younger people seem more law- 
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abiding, but the veneer of rectitude is 
thin. It cracks and flakes away in 
the course of years, till hobbling 
erones and grandparents emerge at 
eventide stark brigands handicapped 
by foundered feet. The King and the 
doctor comprehend all this, each with 
his characteristic humour, and so do 
the police, which helps to ease their 
duties many a time; but I am less 
certain about the minister. If the 
manse were only on a hill instead of 
in the shade of lower ground, his 
views might be wider, less warped 
by paper in his garden, rejectamenta in 
the burn, and the football. Neverthe- 
less, the police sergeant across the 
way assures me that he has seen the 
minister ‘hotch’ and laugh all by 
himself, with no other confidant than 
a rake or wheelbarrow, among his 
phlox borders and rose parterres. 

I on my hi!l am better situated for 
broader contemplation, and having 
no burden of responsibility I can afford 
to let ethics slide and concentrate on 
the more charming, lighter aspects of 


Tympanheck : its shades and contrasts, 
its oddities and unexpected gleams of 


pure romance. My stage has been 
empty for some time, an interval for 
moralising in a lazy style, but now the 
play is on again. A milk lorry has 
rm foul of Pombal the Second’s 
house-end, and the carpenter is scratch- 
ing his head in a despondent manner. 
A little crowd has collected, and the 
lorry-driver is lighting his pipe. Pres- 
ently he will examine the petrol 
tank, but he is merely a dairy-hand, 
and cows never explode if you milk 
them properly. The crowd senses 
possibilities, standing well back, offering 
ho warning or advice. It is bad form 
to give advice till afterwards, and 
Tympanheckers love to say, “I told 
you so.”” Now the boys have arrived ; 
I ean see Doud and Harry tearing 
across the fields, and wee Jake in the 
tear, roaring at being left behind. 
Pombal finds outlet for his discontent 
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by catching a fat-sterned urchin a 
wallop with his nebby-stick. The 
urchin drops his jam piece in the 
gutter and yells ‘ blue murder,’ which 
brings a huge, fat woman panting on 
thescene. The boy’s mother, evidently, 
and she has a few pungent words for 
carpenter Pombal. He points to his 
house, she to the lorry, then to her 
son still rubbing his behind, and the 
gist of her argument obviously is: 
why blame an innocent child—an 
innocent wee lamb—for what the lorry 
and its tom-fool driver have done ? 
For a moment or two the boy attracts 
general attention, but soon the situation 
bores him and he retires in search of 
another jam piece. And now the 
police are there. They have had a 
dull day, and pine for an incident. 
The sergeant, Ginger to the crowd, 
elbows his way forward with notebook 
and licked pencil, but, observing the 
pipe and petrol tank, elbows back 
again with some loss of face. The 
plot thickens, the drama rises to its 
climax. What will happen next? 
Nothing. The driver gets on board, 
and with a stuttering heave the lorry 
disengages its nearside wheel from 
Pombal’s rain-water tub. The tub is 
overturned and floods the street, the 
boys cheer, and the performance is at 
an end. 

A happy note on which to finish, 
and somehow characteristic. The stage 
is cleared, each member of the cast 
drifts homeward, and only carpenter 
Pombal is left with squelching clogs 
beside his ruined water-tub. Once 
more the peace of ages falls on the 
village street; the refuse bins gleam 
in the light of sunset; a pinkish 
radiance diffused about the hollow 
softens the austerity of whitewashed 
walls. The hill-slopes are aglow along 
their western sides ; the stone dykes cut 
the skyline of the rounded heights, and, 
as I rise to go, comes faintly to my ears 
a clear, insistent call: ‘*‘ John-Willie, 
come home to thy supper, lad.” 
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“ Quis separabit ?” 


WaRFARE, which in “the brave 
days of old” was a colourful and 
highly personal adventure, has degen- 
erated into a drab, impersonal 
factory by-product. But the touch 
of medievalism in the relationship 
between officer and man which has 
been, and remains, the British Army’s 
salient characteristic, strikes no dis- 
cordant note even in a force so inten- 
sively mechanised and ‘modern’ as 
the khaki-clad host of today. 

The quality of a country’s armed 
forces can always be gauged by the 
standard attained by its foot-soldiers. 
In the British Service, from the very 
earliest days of our Standing Army, 
the soldiers of the line have been 
termed ‘infantry,’ since, as wise old 
Sir Thomas Browne observed, “‘ their 
officers regarded them as their children 


and frequently so addressed them.” 

It has long been recognised that no 
regimental officer worth his salt ever 
gives a thought to his own comfort 
and refreshment until, with a truly 
paternal care and industry, he has 
assured himself of the well-being of 


his men. His quality as a leader in 
action is, indeed, of little use unless 
it is supported by that sympathetic 
understanding of his charges’ daily 
lives, their private joys and tribulations, 
which alone can qualify him for the 
réle of “guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” recipient of confidences and 
resourceful mentor, he is so often 
called upon to fulfil, In return for 
this zeal in guardianship, the man in 
the ranks has returned a trust, a 
devotion, and a loyalty to the officer 
set in authority over him which has 
stood fierce test in the crucible of 
war, and emerged from the trial not 
only unsullied but intensified. 

The great Marlborough affords a 


striking example of a man who, 
regardless of the exalted responsibility 
to which he attained, remained at 
heart a simple regimental officer right 
to the end of his brilliant and w. 
paralleled career. As Commander-.in. 
Chief his first and principal concern was 
ever the comfort and welfare of 
his troops. At his instigation ofiicial 
bread waggons were added to the 
army’s transport for the first time in 
this country’s military history ; while 
the regimental Seconds-in-Command 
were held directly responsible to the 
Captain-General for the control of the 
sutlers’ and cantiniéres’ scale of charges 
—hitherto inclined to soar in a manner 
to turn a later generation of war 
profiteers bilious with envy. 

In the heat of battle it was no 
uncommon thing for the Commander- 
in-Chief to abandon the réle of aloof, 
impersonal director of the ’fray to 
lead a Squadron of Horse pell-mell to 
a point where danger threatened the 
swaying fortunes of the day. Nota 
gun was laid at Blenheim save under his 
direct personal supervision. 

His reward was the unquestioning 
trust and affection of every man who 
served under his command expressed 
in the nickname of ‘Corporal John,’ 
by which he was always known. And 
it was to ‘ Corporal John,’ rather than 
to the illustrious Duke of Marlborough, 
that poor, battered, war - scarred 
Christian Ross—the erstwhile woman 
trooper of the Scots Greys—turned in 
her old age in search of a sponsor to 
weight her plea for admission to the 
quiet refuge of Chelsea Hospital. 

Burgoyne—‘ Gentleman Johnny’ to 
the troops who worshipped him— 
was another of very similar kidney. 
Given the Warrant, in 1759, for 
the enrolment of the 16th Light 
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Dragoons,’ the ‘Code of Instruction ’ 
he drew up for the guidance of his 
oficers for the training of their men 
set a standard which has never yet 
been bettered. And this in the days 
wherein the wooden horse, picketing, 
the gantaloupe, and the triangles still 
claimed official approval—and some 
advocates —as the best means of 
encouraging discipline and _ soldierly 
obedience. From the first, ‘ Gentleman 
Johnny’ sternly set his face against 
what he described as “the Prussian 
method of training men like spaniels,” 
his own preference being to “ substitute 
the point of honour in the place of 
severity.” As an axiom he laid it 
down that “an Englishman will not 
bear beating so well as the foreigners,” 
and he made a point of treating the 
ordinary man of the rank and file as 
a sentient human being. Swearing at 
the troopers was definitely forbidden ; 
while “an occasional joke, in talking 
to the men,” was strongly recom- 
mended “‘ as an encouragement to the 
well-disposed and at the same time a 
tacit reproof to others.” 

Promoted to General’s rank, ‘ Gentle- 
man Johnny’s’ assiduity in the cause 
of the humbler members of his following 
never abated for an instant; and the 
surrender at Saratoga found his troops 
as ready to cheer him in his moment 
of defeat as they had been eager to 
acclaim him in his hour of victory. 
Released on parole to proceed to 
England, there to present to the 
responsible authorities the sorry plight 
of the unhappy ‘ Congress Army,’ he was 
sent on his way consoled and fortified 
by cries of, ‘‘ God bless your Honour ! ”’ 
voiced by the very men who, had 
they not fully and sympathetically 
apprehended the reasons for his leaving 
them, might well have held him guilty 
of a base desertion. 

“Old Cock o’ the Rock ’—George 
Augustus Eliott, subsequently Baron 
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Heathfield—was a contemporary of 
Burgoyne’s and a man of equally 
sterling character. Simple, direct, 
unpretentious and _ extraordinarily 
abstemious for the three-bottle age 
in which he lived—he “ never touched 
strong liquors or meat, but lived chiefly 
upon vegetables, simple puddings, and 
water ’’—no sterner opponent to dis- 
crimination in disfavour of the man in 
the ranks could possibly be imagined. 
When the Duc de Bourbon visited the 
enemy camp during a critical moment 
in the siege of the unconquerable Rock 
of Gibraltar, he accompanied a letter 
to Eliott with a present of game and 
fruit. While acknowledging the gift, 
the Governor made it quite clear that 
he could in no way depart from his 
abiding rule to “accept nothing for 
his purely personal use.” In the 
course of his letter of acknowledgment 
he informed the donor that, “ without 
any preference, everything is sold 
publicly here ; and the Private Soldier, 
if he has money, can become a@ pur- 
chaser as well as the Governor.” 

A similar spirit inspired the officers 
in Kitchener’s expedition to Khartoum. 
So far as the ordinary rank and file 
were concerned, there were no small 
luxuries, little tobacco, and—worst of 
all—no beer. Aware of this grim fact, 
“the bulk of the officers,” so Colonel 
Repington recorded, “ out of esprit de 
corps, voluntarily ‘ went on the wagon,’ 
so as to be on the same footing as the 
Other Ranks.” 

In the same way Baden - Powell, 
Lord Edward Cecil, and the other 
officers of the Staff in Mafeking deliber- 
ately cut down their own meagre 
rations to the minimum so that a 
more generous proportion of horse 
soup and ‘sowen’ porridge * might be 
available for others. 

The hard-riding, port-loving Marquis 
of Granby was in the same admirable 
tradition as Eliott and Burgoyne; 





’ Subsequently the 16th (the Queen’s) Lancers; 


Armoured Corps. 


now the 16th/5th Lancers, Royal 


* ‘Sowen’ porridge was made out of the husks of oats, ground as fine as circumstances 


permitted, 
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and there was something more than 
amusement in the chorus of cheers 
and laughter which greeted the sudden 
revelation of his vast expanse of bald 
head, gleaming like an oriflamme of 
victory in an errant beam of sunshine, 
as he led the van in the crashing charge 
which brought victory to the British 
Horse at Warburg. The campaign 
over, from his sick-bed in Hanover 
the Marquis wrote begging the authori- 
ties to grant the returning soldiery— 
reduced to botching their tattered 
uniforms with patches of tent canvas— 
an extra twopence a day “for small 
comforts.” This by way of alleviating 
the dreariness of their long march 
home over the interminable straight 
roads of Germany and Holland. He 
had, incidentally, already expended 
over £60,000 of his own private fortune 
in the provision of those same ‘small 
comforts ’ for his troops. 

“Share and share alike’ was the 
abiding motto of James Wolfe, the 
hero of the Plains of Abraham. In 
his early days as a junior Major, during 
a long spell of road-making in Scotland, 
he set a pattern for all that a regimental 
officer should be which won him the 
devotion of the men in the ranks 
and outlasted his untimely death. 
For to this day the nine regiments 
which count ‘Quebec’ among their 
battle honours wear mourning tokens 
on their uniforms or appointments 
in commemorstion of one of the 
staunchest champions of the rank 
and file who ever donned a scarlet 
jacket. 

Wellington, on the other hand, with 
the icy control he had imposed upon 
emotions which otherwise might well 
have got out of hand, was always a 
somewhat remote and awesome figure 
to the redcoats he commanded so suc- 
cessfully—and sometimes abused so 
roundly! For all that, one significant 
comment did fall from his lips 
which offers the firmest support for 
the core of this present argument. 
“I know the soldier,” once quoth the 
Duke in answer to the inquiring 
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Stanhope; “their officers can answer 
for them, and I can answer for the 
officers.”” Obliquely, as fine a tribute 
to the ordinary regimental officer ag 
any he has ever earned. Nor, on 
another occasion, was his tribute 
to the rank and file a whit less 
whole-hearted and sincere. ‘How 
do you account,” asked a guest at 
Walmer, “for your having so con. 
sistently beaten the French Marshals?” 
** Because,” was the instant answer, 
“their soldiers always got them into 
scrapes, mine always got me out of 
them !”’ 

In ‘Honest Ned Packenham,’ the 
Iron Duke’s brother-in-law, the man 
in the ranks has seldom had a stouter 
or more understanding friend. Inde- 
fatigable in seeking for them the 
minimum of obtainable comfort, he 
was no less insistent that the courageous 
and cheerful fulfilment of their pro- 
fessional obligations should not go 
unrecognised. ‘‘ You cannot imagine,” 
he wrote from the trooper which was 
to transport him and his regiment to 
the West Indies, “‘ how very snug we 
have got everything; and what is 
more satisfactory, my men are com- 
paratively well situated too.” His 
were the days before decorations and 
medals were awarded to anyone of 
lower grade than the Commander of a 
unit. As a means of partly remedying 
this neglect, Packenham instituted a 
regimental Book of Merit. Therein 
were recorded the particulars, and the 
details of the exploits, of any N.C.O. 
or man whose work had _ achieved 
especial distinction; and before Ned 
Packenham was translated to higher 
duties the names of no less than 
twenty humble heroes had _ been 
inscribed upon this pioneer Roll of 
Honour. 

As a General officer Packenham 
remained essentially ‘regimental’ in 
outlook, as the men who served under 
him were very well aware. Detailed 
for the ugly task of clearing the heights 
of Salamanca, he gave his orders and 
added gruffly: ‘ It’s a stiff job; but 
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I won’t ask anyone to go where I 
wouldn’t go myself.” And from the 
rear rank of the grimly resolute line of 
redcoats came in a cheerful growl, ‘‘ We 
know that—damn your eyes!” 


When Frederick Augustus, Duke of 
York, took up the responsibilities of 
the Command in Chief, the British 
Army lost as indefatigable and well- 
intentioned a regimental officer as had 
ever figured on the Army List. The 
disastrous campaign of 1793-94 may 
have contributed little to the Duke’s 
reputation as a master of war, but 
during its progress he undoubtedly 
laid the foundations of that enormous 
popularity with the rank and file 
which was to endow him with the proud 
and justly bestowed title of “the 
soldiers’ friend.” Although it was to 
be left to a later warrior gravely to 
record that “‘ The whole of war consists 
of the exercise of the domestic virtues,” 
it is clear that His Royal Highness 
gave particular attention to those 
attributes of the ‘good housekeeper ’ 
which form so important a part in the 
make-up of the conscientious regimental 
officer. 

“H.R.H. has ordered an additional 
quantity of wood to be issued out to 
the men,” records that observant Cold- 
streamer, Corporal Robert Brown, in 
his ‘ Impartial Journal’; “and also a 
quantity of liquor, which not a little 
contributes to the health and spirits 
of the troops.” Neither was Frederick 
Augustus one to promulgate a vaguely 
benevolent order and thereafter leave 
its execution to subordinates. For 
elsewhere Brown is careful to note 
down that ‘“‘ H.R.H. frequently visits 
the trenches in person, and seems much 
Pleased with the cheerfulness and 
alertness of the men.” As well he might 
be, since it was his own unremitting 
tare of them which very largely 
scounted for it. 

‘Tommy Atkins’ may not say 4 
lot, but he is no purblind fool; and 
We may note another entry in the 
Corporal’s ‘ Journal’ which makes it 
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clear that the Duke’s labours on behalf 
of his troops went very far from un- 
appreciated: “H.R.H., always atten- 
tive to the good of the soldier, issued 
an order directing the Commanding 
Officers of regiments to pay very 
particular attention to the provision 
of necessaries for the sick sent to the 
general hospitals.” 

The suffering and distressed were 
always sure of his ready sympathy 
and help; and many years later, when 
he caught an Oatlands footman turning 
a poor drab of a woman away from the 
door on the excuse that she “ was 
only some old soldier’s wife,” he 
angrily rebuked the fellow with the 
shattering query, “And pray, what 
else is Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York ?” 

In plain terms he was, despite his 
Hanoverian ancestry, that very admir- 


‘ able thing—an English gentleman. 


And, as Rifleman Harris has been at 
pains to emphasise in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ “ Officers are commented on 
the men are 


and closely observed ; 
proud of those who are brave in the 
field and kind and considerate to the 


soldiers under them. ... And, what- 
ever folk may say on the matter, I 
know from experience that in our 
Army the men like best to be officered 
by gentlemen, men whose education 
has rendered them kind in manners, 
than your coarse officer, whose style is 
brutal and overbearing.” 

Much the same sensitive regard for 
the common soldier’s worth and simple 
dignity runs through the story of the 
wounded Abercromby, stricken down 
on the beach of Aboukir. Laid gently 
on a litter, an A.D.C. managed to raise 
him into a slightly more comfortable 
position by folding up a blanket and 
using it as a pillow. ‘‘ What are you 
placing under my head?” asked 
Abercromby. “Only a_ soldier’s 
blanket,” answered the officer sooth- 
ingly. ‘Only a soldier’s blanket!” 
retorted the wounded man. “A 
soldier’s blanket, I’d have you know, 
is of great consequence; and you 
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must send me the name of the soldier 
to whom it belongs, that it may be 
returned to him.” 

“That,” as Sir John Fortescue 
records, ‘‘ was Abercromby’s last order, 
characteristic of the man. A private 
soldier must not lie cold merely because 
it chanced that the Commander-in- 
Chief had been wounded. Not,” he 
adds, ‘“‘ but that every man in the 
Army would have cheerfully given up 
his blanket to the Chief whom they 
loved.” As he was carried away 
through the midst of his redcoats, 
they greeted him with cries of ‘‘ God 
bless your Honour!” and muttered 
words of hope that he would soon 
come back to them. But in a week 
he was dead; and, like the equally 
beloved John Moore, was carried to 
his last rest by the men whose love 
he had won, as he had commanded 
their unhesitant obedience. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary 
tribute ever rendered by the man in 
the ranks to his Commander was that 
paid to Henry Lawrence, the Indian 
Mutiny leader and organiser of the 
defence of Lucknow. On the eve of 
the siege the troops were called in 
from cantonments and concentrated 
in the Residency grounds. Here 
Lawrence inspected them, and, briefly 
outlining the threatening situation, 
called upon them to hold out firmly 
to the last. His words were received 
with such a burst of sustained and 
frenzied cheering, that one bellowing 
enthusiast burst a blood-vessel and 
had to be incontinently removed for 
medical attention. It was during 
the siege of Lucknow, moreover, that, 
to relieve the strain on the tiny 
garrison, officers and men shared the 
duties of watch and ward on absolutely 
equal terms; the most senior of the 
former standing his turn at sentry-go 
in exactly the same way as the humblest 
private in the ranks. 

This admirable tradition of mutual 
trust and esteem between officer and 
man found devotees among even the 
most wnlikely souls. My Lord Cardi- 
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gan, of Balaclava fame, was scarcely 
a Commanding Officer upon whom his 
juniors of the Commissioned ranks 
could look with either affection or 
regard. An arrogant martinet of the 
sternest kind, so quarrelsome and 
touchy that one outraged Captain was 
constrained to challenge him to morta] 
combat—with the rank and file of his 
glittering squadrons he was another 
creature altogether. 

Perfectly well aware that in thunder. 
ing down the Balaclava valley he had 
obeyed an order which had condemned 
the bulk of his brigade to virtual 
suicide, he faced the shettered rem. 
nants returning from the shambles, 
His eyes dimmed and his harsh voice 
muttered brokenly: “I’m sorry, lads; 
it was no fault of mine.” Instantly 
there came the sturdy, confident 
response: ‘“‘ That’s all right, your 
Honour ; if you ask us to, we'll do it 
again!” 

That the bond between Cardigan 
and his troopers was far from being 
impersonal is witnessed by the following 
letter written by a minor hospital 
functionary, Mrs Farrel, during that 
aftermath of valour wherein the cost 
of Balaclava’s deathless gallantry was 
in process of accountancy :— 


“THE Hosprtat, Scurart, 
14th Nov. 1854. 

“DEAR Mrs PoweE.y,—Since you 
left we had our hands full. Miss 
Nightingale, the French nun, with 
myself and Mrs Hutchinson has had 
our hands full. 

“Since that Balaclava Battle we 
had some awful sights to witness and 
attend to night and day without 
much rest. We had two visits from 
Colonel (sic) Cardigan, Scarlett and 4 
host of foreign Officers the day after 
the Lancers and Hussars charge the 
Russian guns, and of what a sight 
those wounds of some were, shot 
through the bowels, legs and chests. 
The trumpeter that sounded the charge 
for Colonel Cardigan was a most 
pitiful case, he begged that his Bugle 
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should not be taken out of his sight. 
Colonel Cardigan spent half an hour 
with him soothing him, he is lying on 
some plank beds and Blankets, he 
belongs to the 17th Lancers his name is 
Brittain. The serjeant of the 17th 
calls him Billy and keeps telling him 
to pluck up and get out soon to sound 
another charge. But there never was 
any chance for him though his lordship 
sees he has everything he wants... .”} 


In whatever other way he failed, 
it is clear that Cardigan was at 
least true to the imperishable tradition 
of caring for his men, right up to the 
last. To walk, if not with Kings, at 
least with Belted Earls, and keep the 
common touch, is to argue an under- 
standing and sympathy for the largely 
inarticulate rank and file which is not 
without a spark of transcendent 
divination. 

It was such a spark that must have 
inspired three humble _ regimental 
officers—Captains Harry Craufurd of 
the Grenadier Guards, Lionel Fortescue 
of the ‘Death or Glory Boys,’ and 
Herbert Ramsay of the Army Medical 
Corps—to take on the onerous task of 
founding the first independent, co- 
operative Canteen and Institute ever 
to be organised for the use of the troops. 
It is from the vigorous parent tree of 
their subsequent ‘‘ Canteens and Mess 
Co-operative Society” that there 
stemmed the ubiquitous ‘ N.A.A.F.L.,’ 
which is known and so deeply appreci- 
ated by every man—and woman—in 
the fighting services of today. 

Again, it was through the efforts 
and upon the private resources of 
another small body of regimental 
officers that the first married quarters 
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for the use of private soldiers’ wives 
ever came to be erected : a move which 
eventually forced the State to acknow- 
ledge the right of plain ‘Thomas 
Atkins ’ to that reasonably comfortable 
matrimony hitherto afforded only to 
the N.C.O. In effect, as Fortescue has 
so succinctly summed it up, “ Every 
measure that has ever been adopted 
to improve the lot of the soldier has 
been instituted in the first instance by 
the regimental officer.” 

That this ‘medieval paternalism ’ 
has been rewarded by an unswerving 
trust and selfless devotion on the part 
of the men of the rank and file, un- 
paralleled in any other army in the 
world, the detailed story of our regi- 
ments in action bears overwhelming 
witness. It is upon that supple, 
steely bond of mutual confidence and 
esteem that our military triumphs in 
the field have consistently been 
founded ; and the legacy of close-knit, 
vibrant esprit de corps thus engendered 
is the priceless legacy handed over 
from the stalwarts of the past to the 
ever-growing army of today. 

To those who in this hour have so 
valiantly caught up the torch, let these 
words of a fine soldier and a great 
leader of men serve as a never-failing 
talisman: “I am absolutely con- 
vinced that it is the personal touch 
between the officer and the individual 
man that commands the strongest 
discipline ; the discipline that comes 
from within, rather than the discipline 
that comes from without by regulations 
and fear of punishment.” , 

Those words are as true today as 
when they were written by the young 
Cavalry Colonel, R. 8. Baden-Powell, 
not far from half a century ago. 





’ Cardigan held the rank of Brigadier, and Scarlett was his ‘ opposite number’ in command 


of the ‘ Heavy’ Brigade. 


The instrument upon which the orders for the Balaclava charge 


Were sounded is now in the Museum of the Royal United Services Institution in Whitehall. 








NOT LONG BUT HOW LONG SINCE. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


THOSE carefree months are nearly 
five years behind us now, and the 
Japs have all those hills (confound 
them !), and the Botanist is now 
serving God knows where. So that it 
may well be half a century before any 
‘expedition,’ other than a punitive 
one, puts off from Waingmaw and 
takes the Hpimaw road again. Yet one 
thing I do know, beyond any con- 
jecture: neither the Japs nor the 
war, however long either may last, nor 
Time itself will be able to change very 


much that enticing, inhospitable moun-. 


tain-mass which lies south of Tibet and 
east of the N’Mai Hka and north of 
latitude 26. But when our advance 
party first set off in the halcyon 
November weather of 1938 we felt, 
the Botanist and I, that “we might 
be the men God meant to know ” their 
secrets, whatever they might be. 

This is not an account of what we, 
and the three who joined us later, 
found: the results are embedded in 
certain scientific journals, or trans- 
muted into a welter of skins and 
records and synonyms and Latin 
names, about which men may argue 
for twenty years to come. The seeds 
which the Botanist found on those 
semi-vertical hillsides are, one hopes, 
all ablowing and agrowing in some of 
the Royal gardens and elsewhere. The 
scientific side can take care of itself; 
it has some measurable chance of per- 
manency. But the domestic details, 
which meant so much to us at the time, 
in cursing or in laughter, have no 
other memorial. 

First of all, what a queer mixed 
bag of followers we took into the hills, 
and how lucky we were in getting 
them! Native servants, in a tem- 
porary job, so rarely give of their best, 





and the reliable ones do not normally 
apply. Years ago I watched the huge 
flock of would-be butlers, all spotlessly 
clad and bristling with testimonials, 
which invested Thomas Cook’s on the 
arrival of a pleasure cruise on a three- 
days’ sojourn in Rangoon. On the 
outskirts of the flock, like collies, were 
two members of the C.I.D., notebooks 
in hand, who assured me that they 
were there to purge out only (a) the 
pickpockets, (6) the absconders from 
justice, (c) those with four or more 
previous convictions. But our moticy 
gathering—a Gurkha, a Kanung, a 
Yawyin, three Lashis, three Chingh- 
paws, two Marus, a Shan-Burman, a 
Karen, a Mugh from Chittagong, and 
even an Oorya from farther still—not 
only endured to the end but served 
us admirably, even those into whose 
philosophy no dream of snow had ever 
entered. 

There was, in fact, only one real 
‘dud’ among them, Hpaonan La, and 
he was a likable dud if ever there was 
one. With his great boots and dreamy 
eyes, his dishevelled hair, his sword 
girded about him, and his extra- 
ordinary flair for getting into troubie, 
he always reminded us of the Minstrel 
Boy, so that we almost looked for a 
wild harp slung somewhere among his 
impedimenta. 


‘In the ranks of death you'll find him,” 


the poet had predicted with confidence, 
and verily we found ourselves consign- 
ing him daily to perdition. 

Hpaonan La had been taken on 
despite his age, because on a previous 
expedition someone had noticed that 
he was ‘ always smiling.” We came to 
know that smile. It was not the con- 
fident smile of the undaunted ‘go- 
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getter,” one who never doubted clouds 
would break. Many things could, we 
found, bring Hpaonan La’s proud soul 
uder, and produce his deprecating 
nervous grin, with which he hoped to 
placate our wrath: as we found on 
that first dreadful day when he was 
put in charge of the luncheon mule, 
with the most explicit instructions 
where it was to stop. A hungry 
party waited for two hours under the 
appointed bridge, only to find when 
the last of our train arrived that the 
lmcheon mule and its attendant were 
five long miles ahead and still moving. 

There was a day below Hpimaw 
when I pointed out to Hpaonan La a 
magnificent michelia tree flowering 
across & little stream, and told him to 
pluck a branch of it for Frank the 
Botanist. He vanished into space for 
twenty minutes, and only when I was 
exhausted with shouting did he emerge, 
whistling quietly and tapping the 
bushes with his sword. 

“N nga ai lo-o, duwa” (There is 
nothing there, O Lord), he said. I found 
he had spent the interval beating half 
amile of jungle single-handed towards 
me under the impression that I had 
seen a cock pheasant. 

His crowning effort was at about 
11,000 feet, on the crest of an un- 
named corrie south of Imaw Bum, 
when we were clearing the cane to 
take a photograph. Mi Pa’s sword 
slipped and nearly sliced his great 
toe off. We tried to stanch the blood 
with pads of snow and sent Hpaonan 
La crashing down the ridge to get the 
feld-dressings in my haversack. Four 
minutes later he emerged, panting and 
beaming, with the Curator’s camera, 
sure that this time he had got exactly 
what we wanted. 

But he had his uses, like Frank’s 
henchman, Chang Bawm, who climbed 
trees and cut off specimen branches, 
who dried Frank’s seeds and changed 
the blotting- paper in which his 
plants were preserved. Both of them 
acted at need as a cathartic for our 
Passions, effecting a refinement of 
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them by pity and fear; for they could 
always be relied on to misunderstand 
our halting Pekingese or Chinghpaw 
and to do the wrong thing. 

Then there was Ah Hpung, the 
Kanung ‘odd man,’ the slave of our 
petrol lamps by which in the long 
winter nights we wrote, and sorted out 
seeds and plants, or skinned and 
labelled birds, poring, like augurs, 
over their entrails to determine their 
food and sex. Ah Hpung, lacking 
amenity at one very cold camp after 
three days’ heavy snow, promulgated 
the twin theories that he had fever 
and an enlarged spleen. Harold, our 
Curator, exploded the first with a 
clinical thermometer and the second 
with scientific palpation, but Ah Hpung 
was not an old soldier for nothing. He 
fell back in good order on ‘ sore eyes,’ 
which he renewed each evening in- 
dubitably in the smoke-bound gloom 
of his bothy, so that he became more 
and more deep-hawed and looked for 
all the world like a Clumber spaniel. 
At the end of a week we could hardly 
bear to look at him. 

Lalit Barua, the second cook, was 
a Mugh—that is, a Chittagonian Buddh- 
ist of that queer eclectic clan which 
might be described as the Old Etonians 
of the cooking world. They had for 
a generation, before the Japs came, 
ruled the burra memsahibs of Burma 
and Lower Bengal with a rod of iron, 
had their own clubs to control prices 
and wages and appointments, and were 
rarely out of a lucrative job. I never 
discovered why Lalit Barua had come 
to apply for such a bleak ‘situation’ 
as ours. He had written me a letter 
beginning: ‘“‘ Hearing you are going 
as far as Chinese Boarder,” and ending : 
“IT am always blessing God for your 
long life and also to Memsahib and 
Babar. I am still stuck up without 
job, as I am pennyless. At present I 
was fed by my cousin.” 

He looked rather like a death’s head 
in a dhoti, with long bony black shins 
below, and we only engaged him as a 
second string because Wana Naw, the 
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head cook, had recently married a 
young wife and partly because Lalit 
Barua assured me he would die if we 
did not employ him. As things turned 
out, die he very nearly did when he 


found himself in seventeen degrees of 


frost at 10,500 feet near Chimili, with 
two yards of snow piled round the 
filigree bamboo shack in which he 
cooked and slept and coughed inces- 
santly, and, I have little doubt, 
prayed nightly for death or Chittagong. 

And last, but by no means least, 
there was Lup Teng, our Lashi ‘ inter- 
rupter,’ who was master of five or six 
hill dialects and almost as many wives. 
Frank once wrote of him that he had 
a sort of lingual switchboard in his 
brain and could switch from one lan- 
guage to another without any effort 
at all. But by the end of the trip, 
much though we respected his local 
knowledge and hill-craft, we began to 
fear that he switched with equal ease 
from truth to fiction whenever the 
need arose. The coffin-wood tree 
(taiwania), for which Frank’s soul 
yearned, always seemed to be waiting 
for him at some future camp, three 
marches on, and kept receding from 
him like the golden bough, until almost 
the end of that journey, if we were 
to believe what Lup Teng told us about 
it. 

It was the same with his women- 
folk. He had a wooden house in 
Hpimaw village, where, men assured 
us, he kept all but his current wives, 
and another, two miles up on the windy 
hill by the old cantonment, in which 


Like most expeditions, we begot a fair 
number of the queer white elephants, 
whose skeletons you may find, for 
example, littering North Africa from 
Mena to Algiers, and which have 
doubtless soothed the savage breast 
with mirth in a_ thousand other 
rude hinterlands. For we had been 
equipped against all contingencies with 
characteristic American forethought 
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the current ones were kept, together 
with a medley of mules and goats and 
pigs. But throughout our journey, 
except in the remotest hills, one wife 
or another seemed to have an uncanny 
knack of turning up, as if by accident, 
in camp, and kept us awake at night 
making up their inexhaustible arrears 
of conversation. 

One day on the march home I met 
a Sikh overseer mending a bridge. 

“Has Lup Teng gone through ?” I 
said. 

“No, but his wife did.” 

“Which wife ?” I queried to gain 
time. 

**She was his fifth,” said the over- 
seer gravely, “but one is dead and 
still there are four.” 

Frank, too, had seen her farther down 
the road an hour or so afterwards. 

“* And the old blighter swore blind to 
me ten minutes later that she was in 
Hpimaw. And if you ever run a show 
like this again (which heaven forbid) 
I suggest you arrange for a non- 
polygamous interpreter. Others are 
the devil!” 

Will any subsequent expedition to 
these hills please note ? Though, if I 
am to believe Lup Teng, that tousled, 
square-faced Lashi girl in a_ long 
blue smock was like the Russian Army 
in Britain in 1914: she was never 
really there at all though everyone 
seemed to have seen her. I have her 
husband’s solemn and repeated assur- 
ances that she was in Pienma all the 
time, though girls, he hinted under 
pressure, would be girls. 


and detail, and I cannot say more 
than that. 

Foremost among these were our 
two medicine-chests, which weighed 
over 100 Ibs. and took up nearly a 
whole mule. An exploring friend, who 
was at the time in the Triangle, had 
advised me what drugs to take, but 
the size of the chests appalled me, and 
Frank was openly derisive. 
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“What on earth do we want all this 
for in six months ?” 

“T hope we shan’t,” I said apolo- 
getically. “‘ But Ronnie told me the 
populace fairly flocked in, wherever he 
camped on his last trip, to get treat- 
ment. I know when I was touring in 
this district with a sub-assistant sur- 
geon they used to come in from miles 
away, and the Kachins are a pretty 
(3 erowd!” 

I cherish a vivid memory of a 
village near Punlumbum, where we 
had halted one afternoon and _ prof- 
fered our medical wares: a dense and 
odorous crowd of men, women, and 
children, with every ailment from 
goitre to scabies, ringing us round, and 
in the centre of the ring the village 
elder, a grey-haired old reprobate, 
reclining on his back with closed eyes, 
as in a barber’s chair, determined to 
have the first and fullest whack of 
Government treatment somehow. He 
had absorbed in turn some castor-oil 
and cough lozenges and eye-drops, and 
sweet oil for earache, and had allowed 
a boil on his nose to be lanced with 
every symptom of enjoyment. He 
looked as if he was acting a charade 
of “Love lies bleeding.”” We had 
declined to deal with what fifty-five 
years of neglect and betel had left of 
his teeth. He had hinted finally that 
a vermifuge would not come amiss, 
until he discovered that this treatment 
entailed a preliminary starvation of 
twenty-four hours. In the West he 
would, I think, have been the type of 
customer who insists on a shave, hair- 
cut, face massage, shampoo, friction, 
and manicure, regardless of how many 
others are waiting for their turn. 

“Well,” said Frank with gloomy 
conviction, “if you once start on that 
sort of thing you’ll never do any collect- 
ing. And Ronnie will kill someone 
some day if he starts doctoring them 
wholesale. These drugs are all very 
well if you know how to use them. 


_— 
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All I’ve ever taken on any of my trips ”’ 
(and Frank had been to more than one 
world’s end) “‘ have been iodine, per- 
manganate, cotton-wool, a starter, and 
a stopper.” 

He showed me a small battered 
biscuit tin, in which half-empty am- 
poules of iodine, cascara, and chloro- 
dyne reposed, rather the worse for 
wear, among seeds and insect powder 
and photographic developer. But then 
Frank was the happy warrior, a trav- 
eller without peer, and a fatalist to 
boot. In his simple creed, if you fell 
sick in the wilds, you fell sick and 
probably recovered. If not, well, we 
all had to die some time. I had 
realised this in the first few days of the 
journey, when we had both recoiled 
hurriedly from a large snake chance- 
met on the mule-path. 

**T loathe snakes,” said Frank with 
a shudder as it swirled down the 
hillside. 

“So do I. But what do you do if 
you're bitten by one ?” 

Frank’s work for thirty years, botan- 
ising in the loneliest forests throughout 
the rains, had probably exposed him to 
snake-bite beyond most other persons 
in the world. 

“God knows!” replied Frank 
soberly. “‘Idon’t. Iodine, I suppose.” 

But I had seen too many strong 
men come down on dhoolies out of the 
Myitkyina ! Hills, gaunt, sad shadows of 
themselves. I like to think it was our 
excess of medicines which insured us 
against all but minor mishaps in the 
next six months. We consumed barely 
a quarter of our supply, though Lalbir 
Lama, our Gurkha, did his best. Once 
he was given half a day’s leave, a 
teaspoon, and a pint bottle of the 
‘Blitzkrieg Patent Cough Cure’ (dose 
for adults, one teaspoonful thrice 
daily). Lalbir reappeared next morn- 
ing, heavily muffled up, with the tea- 
spoon and an air about him as of dead 
yesterdays. He said he was thora 





1 There may be some who would like to know that this queer-looking word has the 


pleasant pronunciation—Mitchinér.—Eb. 
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acchha and might he have some more, 
as the bottle was khilds. 

“ But it can’t be khilds,” I said ; 
“that bottle should have lasted you 
three weeks ! ” 

“ Ji, sahib! Lam a little better.” 

“Well, if you’ve drunk the whole 
ruddy bottle and aren’t dead, you must 
be cured!” 






So we took the road, Frank and I, 
from that queer mile-post at Waing- 
maw, which used to read ‘4%,’ with 
eighty mules, and wondering what 
fate would vouchsafe to us before we 
saw it again. We did not hurry; for 
we had plenty of time before the 
others arrived, and I wanted to savour 
to the full the joy of being a simple 
naturalist and no longer a Deputy 
Commissioner. In that office, however 
little work there was to do along the 
road, one was expected to preserve 
some outward and visible signs of 
sanity and dignity, and to arrive at 
the rest-houses moderately clean, pro- 
perly dressed, and in reasonable time 
to greet the elders who, in their levée 
clothes, had been waiting one’s arrival 
for hours. Once, in the Upper Chind- 
win, a friend and myself on such a 
journey had dallied for three hours 
with some bison tracks we came across 
along the road. We reached a village 
at mid-day, black with sweat and grime, 
dishevelled and alone, to find not only 
the elders, but a bevy of fourteen village 
maidens, each with a bouquet, waiting 
cool and comely and immaculate to 
accord us an official welcome. We 
went on that spruce parade just as 
we were and inspected it, feeling sure 
that in the Army we should have been 
unhesitatingly crimed for “ having a 
dirty neck.” 

We lacked, too, the aplomb of a 
much more famous D.C. who was 
reputed to have swum out to an island 
in the Mergui Archipelago one hot 
afternoon. He had sat calmly dripping 
in a chair and inspected a large mixed 
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“Ji, sahib!” very bleakly and 
without conviction. 

But it was impossible to defeat 
Lalbir. He, too, was an old soldier, 
and fought on interior lines. Having 
taken half a day off to recover from 
his cough, he now had to take a whole 
day off to recover from a severe over. 
dose of the Blitzkrieg. 


school without even his spectacles to 
adorn him, end without turning a hair, 

But that was all bygone now, and 
Frank was known all over the hills as 
the nampan duwa, the lord of wild 
flowers. We were both indubitably 
mad, and nothing we did or wore or 
looked like really mattered. We knew 
as we rounded the last spur, dirty and 
sweating, with our arms full of planis, 
or carrying by the leg some absurdly 
diminutive bird, that we should not 
find an infant school lined up beside 
the path with wooden faces all ready 
to burst into ‘‘God save the King.” 
There would be no officials so un- 
recognisable in uniform or in their 
best clothes that we should mistake 
the overseer for the rest-house durwan, 
or the doctor for the excise-man. 
There would be no more ‘shop’ to 
talk for ever; for I realised that 
ex-D.C.s, like ex-Masters of Fox- 
hounds, were “vermin in their own 
country.” So we marched in peace, 
collecting as we went; and one fine 
day, at luncheon, we discovered that 
in four long hours we had only come 
three miles. 

Thus we resisted the head Jaoban’s 
attempts to get us away by crack of 
dawn, but by 9 a.m. the loads would 
be packed and tied, and off the mules 
would go, all stepping delicately as if 
each step was their last, while they 
wriggled their lean withers and rumps 
to adjust the weight, and their noses to 
loosen the cord muzzles, to their 
liking. Once fairly into their stride 
(and never once have I seen a mule 
at any rest-camp attempt to turn back 
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on the road that he had come), they 
would go on to the end of the stage, 
without haste, without rest; for the 
mule, like the hunted fox, is a ‘ toddling 
animal’ and keeps on moving on. 

There was one little black mule with 
a fair round belly, which always re- 
minded me of a rather fat schoolboy in 
an Eton jacket. I measured him one 
day and found him to be 9.3 hands at 
the withers, about as big as the Shet- 
land ponies which small boys of six 
or eight are outgrowing nowadays 
at English shows. Yet he carried a 
130-lb. load daily for five weeks, and 
looked at the end as if he had just spent 
asummer at grass. 

My heart did not bleed for him ; 
it tried, instead, vainly to imagine what 
sort of load his Chinese muleteer would 
have attempted to tie on to one of 
our heavy-weight hunters. 

Most of the Chinese ponies were 
friendly, and eager to lick the salt in 
one’s hand; perhaps they had known 
better days before a caravan claimed 
them. But the mules would rarely 
let any of us put a hand on them. 
As it came near their withers they 
would set up a violent shuddering or 
flinching, though their owners could 
slap the dust out of their sore patches 
without causing them a quiver. 

So when the sound of their bells 
and the cries of the muleteers had died 
round the curves of the road, Frank 
and I would put forth with Bum 
Lang, the Lashi lance-naik, and 
Hpaonan La, and one small muleteer 
in an immense bamboo hat, driving an 
even smaller mule almost concealed 
under Frank’s great toppa, which held 
lunch and cameras and plants and 
cartridges and birds, and our surplus 
clothing when the sun grew warm. 
There was at first an incessant ebb 
and flow of traffic, ration mules taking 
dhal and atta, rice, salt, oil and clothing, 


I wonder what has happened to the 
bungalow registers which in those first 
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and a hundred oddments to the out- 
posts in the hills, and other mules 
laden with everything from cable-wire 
or stove-pipes to nails and ink and 
postage-stamps. Behind them would 
come a relief detachment of the 
Frontier Force, marching up with its 
women and children for a year at 
Htawgaw, a treasure escort with boxes 
of rupees, or a stray contractor on a 
bicycle, whose luggage, for a month, 
seemed to consist of a tiny bedding- 
roll strapped to his carrier and a very 
seasick cockerel in a basket strapped 
to the handle-bars. 

And down the valley to meet us 
came the people of the hills: Frontier 
Force sepoys on leave with their 
boots slung on their shoulders; a 
long line of incredibly shaggy recruits 
from the back of beyond, under a 
havildar of the Burma Rifles, already 
losing their shyness and singing Lisu 
songs of Maymyo; a flock of sheep 
from the Panwa Pass; a Yawyin 
village migrating almost en masse after 
a starvation bad season to work at the 
Sahmaw sugar factory; or a Yunnanese 
merchant riding lordlily on a quilted 
pony with a posse of ragged yoke-laden 
coolies on their way to the jade-mines. 

And, last of all, a flock of goats, 
all very lame and most of them of the 
feckless breed which grazes by prefer- 
ence on its knee-pads. Behind them a 
river of lean black pigs moving at 
half a mile an hour, gazing up dully 
at their drover, a cretinous blue-clad 
boy in a bamboo hat, who piped “ Wa! 
Wa!” as he walked and kept pretend- 
ing to offer them inducements out of 
a small black bag. To any, after the 
war, who want peace and mountain 
scenery, and to discover, like Professor 
Joad, that “there is nothing at the 
end of any road better than may be 
found beside it,” I commend that 
pastime unreservedly. 


seven or eight stages up the N’Mai every 
traveller was supposed to sign. In most 
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places those books used to be a bald 
official record of comings and goings, of 
names and dates and hours, of break- 
ages and fees. Its use by the facetious, 
or as a complaint book, was always 
sternly discouraged by the P.W.D. 
But from Shingaw onwards to Chipwi 
the human touch had somehow pre- 
vailed, and the last few pages of each 
book became a fishing diary. In them 
you might have found the names of 
three-score bygone fishermen, mainly 
officers in the ever-shifting Military 
Police, who had their hours of bliss 
and sorrow beside those turbulent 
pools. For where the Shingaw and 
the Tamu and the Chipwi Rivers come 
foaming out of the forest into the 
N’Mai were haunts of mahseer once 
as famous and difficult as any in 
Burma. 

I am no fisherman, but there is a 
book to be written one day, by a 
fisherman with local knowledge and 
the lyric touch, round the bare statistics 
in those registers; for there was prob- 
ably nothing quite like them in the 
world. At one bungalow there were 
records of 90 mahseer, great and small, 
caught in a few years, whose memory 
now survives only in the hearts of 
the far-away soldiers who landed them. 
Wails of anguish and vivid bursts of 
detail quickened the record here and 
there— 

* N’Mai, filthy and high. Tamuhka, 
very clear. Lost a real good fish after 
forty-five minutes on through the hook 
bending.” 

There was nothing after that for a 
year, and then another voice had 
chimed in mournfully— 

Lost a fizzer, which played with 
me for about ten minutes and finally 
snagged me.” 

And after a few months came a 
Captain Fife with his bald memorial 
of woe— 

“Lost an 80-lb. fish after thirty 
minutes on. Took all my three hun- 
dred yards of line and then broke me, 
taking a hundred yards of line and 
spoon. Also broke hook in second 
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big fish and lost a third. (My last day, 
and OH, HOW I SWORE !’’) 

In the book at Chipwi a Major. 
General’s voice was audible— 

“A big fellow on for fifty-five 
minutes. Lost five fish and was 
broken by three of them.” 

On the same page someone had 
drawn a neat map, in blue and red 
pencil, of the pools and shoals, and 
under it ‘“‘ X = the best spot when river 
is low in February—April.” Beneath it 
a cynic had scrawled in a later hand— 

“ There ain’t no X now: June ’34.” 

For the N’Mai in one of its annual 
upheavals had completely changed its 
bed over to the farther shore. 

Yes, there is a book to be written 
about those zups where the bright 
waters meet, but it will have to wait 
till Burma is ours again. What a 
chapter, for example, could be com- 
posed round Captain Geake’s terse 
entries of two week-ends at Chipwi in 
1934, when previous records went by 
the board— 

“* 26-28/3/34. Chyathéhka Zup. 28, 
11, 8, 24, 31, 674, 92 lbs. Water falling, 
clearish.” 

Or round that other— 

“* 6/4/34-10/4/34. 68, 62, 42, 18, 10, 
10 pounds. Water flooding, muddy.” 

The rest is silence. 

Rightly or wrongly, the layman, 
reading those old records of Myitkyina, 
used to get the impression that from 
Putao to the Confluence, from Chipwi 
to Shingaw, certain of the more famous 
zups must have been full of monster 
fish from whose jaws still dangled the 
most expensive spoons and tracing. 
And if tlag was so, did it perhaps 
explain how a pool could suddenly 
lose its savour? Did the great fish 
learn in time and cease to rise for ever- 
more ? And, above all, did they teach 
the rest of them the same lesson? 
For there were before the war pools 
with great traditions—the Confluence 
where the Mali and N’Mai meet was 
one of them—which seemed suddenly 
to go off and in which hardly a fish of 
any sort had been caught for years. 
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We spent one night on the top of 
the Pyépat Ridge, with the stove 
coldly smoking us almost out of the 
rest-house, much to Frank’s annoy- 
ance; for he had, as he was wont to 
say, “a circulation like a scientific 
journal,” though he had spent many 
years of his life at vastly greater 
altitudes. We sent the mules on next 
day, and I went back up the path 
to try and get on terms with some 
birds which I had glimpsed the day 
before in the vertical tangle of the 
hillside. 

I returned two hours later to find 
the hoolocks chorusing below us in a 
deep-blue pit of sunshine over the 
valley, and Frank almost as trium- 
phant, in his quieter way, as they 
were. 

“T’vemade a magnificent discovery !”’ 
he cried as I appeared. “I’ve found 
a new cypripedium. It’s almost like 
finding a new planet ! Can’t think how 
I missed it in 1920!” 

Those were the days of the half- 
hearted, who thought there was noth- 
ing new under the sun and nothing 
worth finding, new or not, in all the 
world. Frank, of all people, after so 
many years of patient plant-hunting 
far from men, might well have been a 
little blasé over this plant, which was, 
he told me, a slipper-orchid ; but it 
was good to see him now, exuding 
happiness like the fabled dog with 
two tails. 

“Tell the durwan I'll give him a 
rupee for every plant he finds and 
brings you on your way back.” 

So we stopped another half-hour 
and celebrated the cypripedium in 
cocoa taken off the luncheon-mule, 
and Lalbir and Bum Lang brought in 
their contributions—a Golden-throated 
Barbet and a Striated Bulbul; and 
everyone was pleased except the 
luncheon-mule and the little muleteer, 
who saw their own next meal receding 
into infinity. 









>. 


Then we set off, and, a mile on, 
Frank must needs find another slipper- 
orchid flowering on a shady wet cliff 
above the path, and was so overjoyed 
that he insisted on moving it a hun- 
dred yards round the corner into the 
sun so that I could take a colour 
photograph of it and him, 

** And so is history faked!” I said 
as he rose to his feet ; and behold! in 
the very spot where he had been 
sitting was another slipper-orchid, 
half hidden in a welter of green stuff. 
So that had it not been noon and a 
mile uphill to the rest-house, we 
should have gone back to tell the 
durwan that the slipper-orchid market 
was now closed. 

A week later, when I returned alone 
to Pyépat on my way down to meet 
the rest of our party, I found the 
durwan waiting for me with ill- 
suppressed excitement. I had by then 
so many birds on my conscience that 
I had forgotten all about Frank’s offer 
of “‘one rupee per cypripediwm,” but 
he had not. He advanced on me and 
laid at my feet very silently and 
reverently, as if I were a cenotaph, 
two enormous wreaths of green stuff, 
and then stood to attention. Alas! 
I found I could barely recall what 
Frank’s ‘ new planet’ looked like, and 
he was nearly fifty miles away. My 
own knowledge of botany may be 
inferred from the fact that I have 
been known to mistake a polyanthus 
for a gloxinia, and, once being shown 
an orchid in a greenhouse, asked the 
name of ‘that tiny cactus.’ All my 
life having been the scourge of those 
good souls who have piloted me round 
their gardens after luncheon, I have 
now adopted the tongue-tied ignorance 
of a philatelist in a foxhound kennel. 

I stared fiercely at the wreaths as 
if daring them to have me on. The 
durwan stooped and pulled them 
apart and laid them in bunches round 
my feet. 
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“I have brought the great lord 
eleven,” he said modestly. 
are many more on the mountain !”’ 

The plants all had a vaguely orchid- 
aceous (or shall I say cypripedic ?) 
appearance, but most of their flowers 
were missing or dead, and my memory 
of those I had seen a week before was 
more than vague. But I guessed 
there must be at least two species in 
the durwan’s collection, so I gave him 
Rs. 5 and said he could keep six of 
the bunches for himself. He tried to 
look pleased and mournful simul- 
taneously, and no one will ever know 
what dreams of affluence he had been 
cherishing, perhaps of a slipper-orchid 
farm, set in these wilds from which he, 
as sole monopolist, would trade his 
secret roots to wandering nampan 
duni for years to come. 

I sent the remaining five, carefully 
wrapped in moss and in a basket 
sewn up in linen, to the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Edinburgh, and at 
the same time wrote to him explaining 
how I had come by them. At last I 
felt I was in a fair way to being num- 
bered among the botanical elect, and 
could say “Ha! ha!” among the 
gardeners when I got home. Six weeks 
later the basket was returned by the 
Rangoon post office on the ground that 
the export of plants was prohibited. 
Nine weeks later, when Frank’s own 
parcel, previously sent from Htawgaw, 
had also come back, and his temper 
had nearly fused with pointing out the 
regulations about Royal Gardens to 
the Postmaster-General, he opened my 
parcel. For the first time in three 
days he seemed to be at peace. 

“It’s just as well your parcel didn’t 
get to Edinburgh,” he told me scorn- 
fully. “‘ You paid that ruddy durwan 
five chips for a miserable lot of cymbidia. 
There wasn’t one cypripedium among 
the lot.” 

So if this ever catches the eye of the 
Regius Professor of Botany at Edin- 
burgh, perhaps he will kindly note 
that my Snarks were all unfortunately 
Booja, and that the parcel I wrote 
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about will not be arriving? It was, 
pity, because it took me over an how 
and a half to get it off by post, with 
the postmaster sighing and groaning 
heavily while he did innumerable sums 
on little slips of paper which lay about 
his table. He kept intoning— 

“Rahyal Botarnic Gardens, Edin. 
burg, first half pound four rupees no 
four rupees two annas for every addi- 
tional half pound up to eleven 
pounds...” 

“When,” I interrupted, “do you 
expect the mail-mules in ?” 

“Sir,” he replied, “those lazy 
b—— doing as they please, now ten 
o’clock, now twelve o’clock, now next 
day! I never know. But I am going 
to bombard them.” 

At that moment a correction slip 
(always a bugbear to junior officials) 
in the Manual of Postal Regulations 
caught his eye while he was recalculat- 
ing my parcel charges, and the poor 
man had to ‘ buzz’ another post office 
thirty miles away across the bills in 
the hope that the postmaster there 
could construe it. 

So it took a long time to forge 
Frank’s name for him a dozen times 
on the Customs declaration with the 
last remnant of the office ink: (some 
relief ink was on its way up with the 
mail-mules). But at all events I had 
been sitting in comfort on the wrong 
side of the counter and in the post- 
master’s own chair. It had not been 
mine to join that tousled, odorous 
throng waiting and watching timelessly 
at the grille beneath a board marked 
‘No ADMITTENCE ’ (sic). 

I went down next day by a short- 
cut—the ‘friendly road’ the Chingh- 
paws used to call such things—which, 
they averred, made only four miles 
of the nine or ten down to the Chipwi- 
zup. In Kachin circles it was regularly 
used each way by heavily loaded grand- 
mothers, but it took me two good 
hours downhill, and an_ intelligence 
officer would doubtless class it 48 
hardly suitable in places for goats. 
It began as a rabbit-run under and 
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over tree-trunks and fallen boughs in 
dense bamboo ; then, after a seductive 
interlude through cotton and golden 
rico which women and children were 
harvesting by hand, it forgot itself 
completely. From then on it was 
nothing but a faint impression of past 
goings-on with an almost vertical 
camber along a cliff-face, and at one 
point was merely a couple of orchid- 
roots and a six-year-old bamboo pole 
clinging desperately to the base of a 
rocky waterfall. Farther on the high- 
plumed grass was kind enough -to hide 
the fact that the ‘road’ was five 
inches wide with a hidden precipice 
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swathed in bayonets of cut bamboo on 
one side of it. 

Yet whatever seeds of heart disease 
they must have sown in themselves 
by its use uphill, the Kachins always 
preferred such a path to the wide- 
graded mule-roads we gave them. Per- 
haps the centuries had given them 
muscles which could not adapt them- 
selves to grades; perhaps they cher- 
ished the morsel of time which they 
saved in their timeless lives; perhaps 
they preferred it, as we prefer whisky 
to milk, knowing how much worse it 
is for us. But prefer it they unques- 
tionably did. 


vi. 


I spent two days in Myitkyina on 
my return, trying to pick up various 
loose threads by telegram and letter. 
There was our leader, down in Rangoon 
with his two companions, and a fourth 
skinner at Kyatpyin, 120 miles away 
in the Mogok Hills, and firms in Ran- 
goon whom I had to pester for more 
arsenic and °410 cleaning-rods and 
mittens for the skinners. And there 
was also Frank tle omniscient, twelve 
or thirteen days away by mule and 
at least five days by telegram, for whose 
advice I yearned, though he might 
have been in heaven for all the chance 
Thad of obtaining it. 

I was turning away from the post- 
office counter, after a fruitless inquiry 
for letters, when my eye caught a 
large printed notice on the wall. It 
ran :— 


“You can now speak to your 
friends anywhere in Burma between 
8 p.m. and midnight for... . One 
Rupee. 

Are you making full use of your 
telephone ? 

Do you ring up your friends on 
the Trunks ? 

Do you know how much can be 
said and settled in three minutes ? 

Your Rival does his business on 
the Phone while you write letters ! 


Get the Habit of saying ‘TRuNKs, 
PLEASE !’ and BE MODERN.” 


I thought of Henzada aforetime, 
where, when the Commissioner rang 
us up once in a blue moon, we ran, 
sweating profusely, to the post office 
half a mile away and took over a 
receiver which seemed always redolent 
of curry. A trunk call in Myitkyina, 
as I had known it, seemed as incon- 
gruous as a soda fountain among the 
ruins of Nineveh. Yet... 

“Trunks, please !” I said hopefully 
to the young Burmese assistant, though 
it sounded ail wrong somehow. 

** Who you want ? ”’ he inquired with 
polite suspicion. 

“Trunks, please! I want Kyatpyin 
and the Strand Hotel, Rangoon, and 
then Watson’s in Rangoon and then 
Htawgaw.” 

I felt if I was going to BE MODERN, 
I had better go the whole hog. 

He blenched and hurried for the 
postmaster, a charming Madrassi Brah- 
min and a quondam friend of mine, 
who beamed at me over his spectacles, 
shook hands through the grille, and 
asked my pleasure. 

“Does one telephone from here ?” 
Lasked, hurriedly reducing my demands 
but feeling more and more absurd, “ and 
when does this office close ? ”’ 
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“Your Honour, eighteen hours ex- 
actly closing,” said the postmaster 
with firmness, ‘‘ but I can buzz Lauk- 
kaung at ten hours tomorrow for 
your Honour, and they shall buzz 
Htawgaw if no blockade on line.” 

I pointed to the notice. “ What 
about Rangoon or Mogok ?”” Hesmiled 
as if I had made a bad joke or sug- 
gested a message to Mars. 

“Your Honour,” he said, “it is not 
done!” And I believed him. In 
fact, rather. than be modern and 
spend from 6 P.M. to midnight ‘ buzz- 
ing’ forlornly as a mosquito in the 
dank post office, I decided to be ancient 
and send another letter. 

But in a day or two, happily, all was 
gathered in, and we took the road once 
more for the Upper Ngawchang, col- 
lecting as we went. There were 
surprises all the way; for, in that vast 
sea of forest which covers so much of 
Burma below 6000 feet, one met only 
what came to the surface and could 
never guess what it was going to be. 
In bird collecting, as in life, you have 
got to take your chance when it comes, 
or forgo it for ever. If you imagine 
that it will come again next day, or next 
week, or when you pass that way once 
more, it is too often gone “ out on the 
wind of time.”” Happy is the collector, 
like the careerist, who can coldly pick 
and choose just what he intends to go 
for, and have no regrets at the end. 
Usually I found myself all day long 
like a huntsman with five or six foxes 
on foot in front of him, and having to 


Socially, we were almost a sensation 
when we halted at the outposts on our 
way up. There was that evening 
when we played the Frontier Force at 
football, the first game of its kind 
that some of us had played for thirty 
years, watched by an absorbed and 
silent crowd of everyone else in 
Htawgaw. Our cook, Wana Naw, 
proved to be our star performer, while 
the lance-naix, Bum Lang, did nothing 
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a bird and then suddenly the choicg = 
had to be made: should one go fo tet 
A. perched high in a tree above the § 
path, or B. skulking in the bamboo §* 
twenty yards below it? As often a # ™ 
not, when I was committed to one o; - 
the other, C., a hawk, would swish dowt 
down like a falling shell close over my and 
head from behind and put both to kiekd 
flight, or a travelling party of D., E,, and. 
and F. would come feeding and twitter. rebo! 
ing past me, leaving me in a tremble re 
of excitement lest in their midst shri 
should be some G. which I had never us 
seen before. Whichever I fired at, the bast 
shot was likely to disturb all the others, Ba ] 
so that the results of our collecting Bun 
were highly fortuitous at the day's 
end. yolp 
But fate, as so often, dealt us aces ba 
all along the road, from a Tibetan ae 
sandlark, which, I think, had mf) 
business to be there at all, to a rare the 
bunting, shot almost by accident when ae 
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which excited us all, until months ae 
later we realised that Frank had tg 
‘discovered’ it years before in the on 
Seinghku Wang. But we know to the § 
full the truth of the old collector's Fra 
saw that— por 
“* What is hit ts history, anc 
And what is missed is mystery,” one 
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especially when I missed a bat as big fy. 
as a woodcock, which gave me two of at 
the easiest chances of my life. to 
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on the wing with unbelievable agility. - 
(“He sure is a Bum footballer, any- § y, 
way,” as the Curator remarked at half- Be 
time). But it was our leader with his § },, 
towering height, and Frank with his § ,, 
great cramponed ammunition boots § ;;, 
and what may have been a Leander § ),, 





sweater, who really struck terror into 
our opponents. The rest of us on both 
sides played in a medley of footwear 
ranging from pure-bred football boots 
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tonailed brogues and ‘ canvas sneakers,’ 
or bare but horny feet. 

The little parade ground where we 
layed was almost the only level space 
on all that hill, and was surrounded by 
a fence of poles thirty feet high ; for 
it was an arduous matter if the ball 
went out of play and bounced a mile 
downhill. There was no touchline, 
and the experts dribbled past us by 
kicking the ball hard against the fence 
and running round us to take it on the 
rebound. The sepoys played in grim 
silence, while we, lacking their speed 
and skill, encouraged each other with 


} shrill cries in a medley of tongues— 


“ Attaboy, Frank! Attaboy! Sha- 
bash, Lalbir, chelao! Myan myan thwa, 
Ba Khaing! Aluwan, you b—— fool, 
Bum Lang!” interspersed with frenzied 
yelps when we broke from scent to 
view of the goal. The first ball devel- 
oped a hernia early in the game, 
and, after two wild attempts to escape 
downhill, burst with a loud report at 
the first touch of our leader’s field- 
boot, nearly putting his knee out and 
startling the bulbuls off the trees 
around. But when we had blown up 
its substitute, even the silent gallery 
on the terrace could scarce forbear to 
cheer our one and only goal, when 
Frank, with the menace of his cram- 
poned boots, sent ball and goalkeeper 
and himself almost through the net in 
one stupendous charge. 

Nor shall I forget that awful night 
when, at a great congress of hillmen 
at Gamhkawn, I was asked to speak 
to them, to return thanks for certain 
paths that they had cleared in the 
remoter hills, and gifts ranging from 
silver pheasants to chickens and eggs 
which they had bestowed upon us. 
Native audiences luckily, all over 
Burma, were in those days too well 
bred to smile even at the grossest 
vagaries of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion. Mine sat in the straw of the 
bothy where they were assembled, 
almost invisible in the gloom, and in 
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a disconcerting silence made more 
intense by the fact that, at every 
third sentence, the chairman leaped 
to his feet and declaimed in fluent 
Lashi what I had been struggling to 
say in Chinghpaw. At last, when I 
had run dry, I pointed to our radio 
and told the audience that the “ British 
Government from London, 36 days’ 
journey away,” would now talk to 
them on the n’bong tyinan or ‘wind 
telegraph’; for it seemed hopeless to 
explain what the B.B.C. was, or its 
mysteries. 

The straw rustled expectantly, and 
I think the crowd was impressed. 
There was a profound hush as the 
Curator switched on the current and 
twiddled his knobs. But there was no 
voice, nor any that answered. I 
found myself praying, like a priest of 
Baal, that the British Government, 
whom we were now summoning from 
the vasty deep, might not be talking 
or pursuing or in a journey. 

Then from the dark, filling the hall, 
came a few faint crackling thumps and 
a whirring, then loud whoops and 
hunting noises as of gnats, and at last 
not the suave wood -notes of the National 
Programme but five long minutes of 
what, I was later assured, must have 
been a flatulent bison. 

There are limits, as Kipling has told 
us, to the sublime politeness of an 
ancient people, but our audience, 
couched below us in the straw, did not 
register whatever emotions it felt. 
Yet it was, to the intelligentsia on the 
platform, an overwhelming relief when 
the British Government, after this rude 
overture, burst incontinently into a 
ragtime chorus. 

We never repeated the experiment 
elsewhere. Officially we hinted that 
‘atmospherics ’ interfered unduly with 
transmission. But in those wild hills, 
where British prestige had somehow 
to be maintained, we felt we could not 
trust the B.B.C. not to let the party 
down. 





GREAT PUNCHEMWELL COMMITTEES. 


THE village of Great Punchemwell 
conducts nearly all its manifold 
activities on and by Committees. 

Our neighbour and rival, the village 
of Slappup, does not. Slappup is 
under a dictatorship, that of the great, 
dynamic, and godlike Mr Bert Amm. 
The irreverent allude to Mr Amm as 
‘I am.” 

Great Punchemwell has a firm belief 
in Democracy, the people’s Will, the 
voice of Minorities, and so forth. 
Mr Amm has no belief in these things, 
and says so. He says that Committees 
are woolly. 

My own sneaking opinion is that 
our Committees are a bit that way, 
mere facades behind which certain 
Willing Horses acting under their own 
horse-power drive ahead, get things 
done, and then tell their Committees 
that they have done them, and receive 
a nem con and thankful, ‘go on 
doing it.’ 

I’m sure I don’t know—TI face both 


I. 


ways. Bert Amm and Slappup get 
things done in a breezy, hearty, effec. 
tive way, while we are only thinking 
about doing them. And yet, of course, 
no one could say that Slappup is safe 
for democracy—not while Bert js 
around. And he has many enemies jn 
his own realm, whereas our Com. 
mittees have none. Can it be that this 
is because of their woolliness ? 

I have never seen Mr Amm at the 
hour of his getting out of bed of a 
morning, but I imagine this to be a 
latish hour—and I can picture Bert 
rolling out of bed with a_baddish 
hang-over, and as coming forth from 
his chamber as an elderly bridegroom 
of a very full habit, as a strong man 
about to run a race—but not a long 
race. His goings forth and his circuits 
seldom take him beyond the bounds of 
Slappup, but one can safely say that 
there is nothing hid from the heat of 
him there; and sometimes he has 
radiated as far as Great Punchemwell. 


Il. 


But to return to our Committees. 
Of these I can speak as one who has 
been through the mill as Member, 
Chairman, Hon. Sec., and Treasurer. 
And this is what we do. First, a 
Committee floats into being somehow— 
no one quite knows how ; and from time 
to time it meets, or rather the Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. meet, at the appointed 
hour, and the members drop in at their 
own. Everyone is in a hurry to get 
away; and the last bus is a great 
excuse for getting the proceedings 
over. The Chairman glances at the 
clock and says, “‘Shall we give Mrs 
So-and-so a few more minutes ?”’ 

A wooden silence testifies our un- 
willing consent. Mrs So-and-so arrives 
breathless from one or more of her 
Committees. 

The Chairman says, “ Will you read 
the Minutes of our last Meeting, Miss 


Bodger?”’ And when Miss B. has 
rattled these off, and they have been 
adopted and signed, the Meeting, as a 
Committee Meeting, ends, and the 
conversazione begins ; for here we are 
all for each and each for all. The Chair- 
man, if he ever held the idea that he 
was Mr Speaker and the hub of the 
Meeting, has abandoned it long ago. 
We are much too shy to stand up and 
address a Meeting via the Chairman. 
We are best when irrelevant and chatty, 
in a sort of family-bosomly talk. And 
in the bosom of a private house we are 
even chattier and less relevant than in 
our Parish Hall, our usual meeting-place. 

Meanwhile amid the general buzz 
of talk Miss Bodger has to do what 
she can in turning it all into Minutes 
later on. “Oh, by the way——” 
Thus that standing nuisance, Mr 
Dumper, ever prologues his special 
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nothings. ‘‘ What I mean to say is 
_who is to get the hall ready or do the 
decoration,” or who is to do something 
ghich the Committee hoped to leave 
burked and undecided. . . . We never 
decide things here, or come to the point : 
we slide round them—but if tiresome 
people like Mr Dumper force us, we 
immediately appoint a Sub-Committee. 
To do this now, the Chairman’s eye 
passes round the blank faces before him. 
He hopes to catch an answering “‘ Yes ” 
in one or more of them. But no. Not 
aspark, not & scintillula ; and the Sub- 
Committee eventually gets appointed 
by alittle suave press-ganging. 


Chief of all our Committees is, of 
course, that for the National War 
Savings movement. A very strong 
Committee this: over a dozen in 
sirength—Chairman, Mr Arthur Tablet, 
of whom anon. Theoretically this 
Committee is in continual session 
throughout the year. Actually, except 
during the War Savings Weeks, and for 
ashort period before and after each, it 
slumbers in benevolent inactivity, hav- 
ing deputed the all-the-year-round door- 
to-door savings group work to a dozen 
of Great Punchemwell willing mares. 
These, with admirable persistence, 
trudge their door-to-door rounds, wet 
or fine, peddling savings stamps. Not 
so bad in summer, but try it on gusty 
wet winter evenings after black-out 
hour, when doors have to be kept 
closed, all business transacted, and 
stamps and small change handled on 
dark windy doorsteps. For Great 
Punchemwell dislikes pedlars coming 
inside its castles; and the castellaines 
ate never to be found in them for 
certain during daylight hours. Try it 
aid see how your accounts pan out 
when you get home. 

These collectors vary considerably. 
Mts Beetlestone sells her stamps as 
favours conferred on her buyers, and 
is never content to accept sixpence if 
the can get more by asking. Her 
lakings are always waxing. At the 
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This terminates the proceedings. The 
last bus carries away all but the 
Chairman and Miss Bodger, who remain 
to tidy up the jagged ends and to get 
the whole thing down, by guess or by 
God, into the Minute-book. “Oh, by 
the way,” says Miss B., “‘ I didn’t quite 
catch who was to be on that Sub-Com- 


mittee.” ‘I’m not too clear about it 
myself,” says the Chairman. “ But 
shove down Dumper for one; and 


serve him right too. He started that 
hare. Let him chase it.” 

Well, that’s how we carry on here 
—more or less. It probably isn’t your 
way, but it’s ours—and de gustibus, &c. 


it. 


other end of the scale is Miss Tame, 
who does her rounds hat in hand, asking 
for favours, and sometimes only getting, 
as she puts it with a wry smile, “ The 
bird.” But to all his willing workers, 
Mr Arthur Tablet, focal point of their 
efforts, and receiver of all their takings, 
has but one answer, “ Your weekly 
amount could easily be doubled.” 
Probably there are not many in 
Great Punchemwell who have heard 
of that proud and great and much- 
occupied man “‘ The Laird of Cockpen.” 
But here in our very midst we have 
his counterpart in the person of the 
Chairman of our Great Punchemwell 
National War Savings Committee, Mr 
Arthur Tablet. We know him as just 
plam “A. T.” He is—well, not a 
proud but rather a pompous and a 
great man. He is much ta’en up, 
like the Laird of Cockpen, with affairs 
of the State; for if National War 
Savings are not a State affair, what 
are? In physical stature A. T. is not 
great, being indeed but an inch or so 
taller than a minim of nature. In 
shape he is almost a perfect ovoid. 
On his dignity he stands: himself he 
takes rather seriously—perhaps a little 
too seriously. If people here call him 
pompous, we may pardon a little pomp 
in so earnest and tireless a National 
Savings Chairman. Folk in our village 
are not averse to scent a rake-off in any 
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neighbour who does a great deal for 
no visible payment, but no one smells 
anything wrong in Arthur Tablet’s 
hard work for his country’s good. 

There is still another similarity 
between Cockpen and A.T. The former 
found, while the latter is finding, that 
favour wi’ wooin’ is fashous to seek. 
We are in the strongest sympathy 
with A. T. over his wooing of Miss 
Hetty Hattat. We consider the match 
very suitable. She is not very young ; 
and he is not very old; and both are 
solitary and single. Furthermore, there 
is this last potent reason for desiring 
a successful end to this fashous busi- 
ness. The two aspirates in the lady’s 
names rather bother some of us here ; 


IV. 


Our latest “ week’’—the ‘“‘ Wings 
for Victory Week ’’—has left us still 
rather breathless, and cowering under 
the apprehension of the next special 
effort. A full seven days of whist 
drives, dances, socials, and cinema- 
shows here, and at some two dozen 
neighbouring villages during the same 
week, produced a good many clashes, 
but we put our heads down and drove 
slap through them. It was impossible 
to fit in, so we gave up trying to. More- 
over, we were urged to impart to our 
efforts the spirit of competition. The 
result of this as regards Mrs Cake- 
bread and Miss Crackle, two of our 
most earnest workers, has been quite 
lamentable. These two will never 
speak again. Mrs Cakebread played 
the dirty on Miss Crackle by sneaking off 
to the private residence of a wealthy but 
forgetful Punchemwellian, and worm- 
ing out of him a large contribution 
that he had promised to Miss Crackle. 

Then came the question of our Target. 
This was fixed for us at a very reason- 
able figure by a Higher Authority. 
But Arthur Tablet would have none 
of it. ‘‘ Great Punchemwell,” said he, 


“ fixes its own Targets,” and so we 
fixed ours at a much lower figure. 

Now Targets and Ethics go not well 
together. 


Ethics say, ‘“‘ Aim at the 
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only by @ gasping effort can we manag. 
two such pronounced H’s in juxt. 
position. Now if she’d only: become 
Mrs T., things would be so much 
easier. But Hetty is, at the moment, 
not inclined to take her laird seriously ; 
she has been known to poke fun at her 
Arthur; and he’s not one to stand 
much of that sort of thing. Actually 
Miss Hattat has permitted herself to 
make play with his name and his shape, 
and has alluded to him as Arthur's 
Round Tablet. 

Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly 
striking; and if Hetty isn’t careful 
she’ll be hoisted, and her laird’ 
mount his grey mare and ride cannily 
away. 


moon and you'll not hit the dung-heap.” 
Targets say, ““ Do that—and bang goes 
your hope of a mention in the six 
o’clock news as having doubled your 
Target.” So we—and possibly we were 
not the only ones in the United King. 
dom to do so—aimed at the dung-heap 
in order to hit the mention, and fixed 
a very low Target so as to double it. 
But it was, as it turned out, not low 
enough, for we missed a mention. 
To continue the rifle-range metaphor, 
however, we got an ‘ outer ’—that is 
to say, a certificate of honour. We 
didn’t quite know what to do with it, 
but finally posted it in our cobbler’s 
shop as being the place of greatest 
resort in Great Punchemwell. There it 
was visible for at least one day, and 
then the flood of unrepairable footwear 
washed over and engulfed it. No 
matter; our certificate was on 4 
goodish sort of paper, and is now 
probably incorporated in someone's 
‘soled and heeled” and is furthering 
the Great Effort. 

Of the £6000 which were the result 
of our Wings for Victory Week, 
rough analysis shows that all but 
some £80 flowed in easily and with 
no trouble to anyone, from local hig 
business or the well-to-do, who had 
money to burn and chose to burn 
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it on the altar of Patriotism (at a 
safe per cent return) during Great 
Punchemwell’s Week. The £80 were 
achieved, as aforesaid, by a shattering 
round of village entertainments—that 
is to say, the maximum effort produced 
the minimum return. 

Some people talk of the fraudulent 
nature of these war weeks. Certainly 
there is a@ good deal of make-believe 
about them. Well, so long as this 
leads to increase in Savings Groups, 
as we are assured it does, then let’s 
continue making beliefs. 





Allow me to introduce you to Mr 
Balham Gad. He is of the class that 
says, “ Pleased to meet you, mister.” 
You would meet him on two Com- 
mittees here. But his interests lie 
chiefly Beeward. He likes bee talk, 
and as there are other keepers of bees 
on Balaam’s Committees, he and they 
have many a nice chat before, during, 
and after proceedings. Balaam keeps 
quite a large herd of bees; and I 
speak of them as a herd, because he 
always alludes to them as if they were 
milch cows, and were driven to pas- 
turage varying with season and weather. 
“Today,” says Balaam, “they be 
down in the valley for the white clover 
and meddersweet and such,” or “‘ They 
be up on the common alonger my place 
for the heather, the ground being meist 
after the rain.” I suggested to him 
that as cows become cattle, he might 
call his bees beetle. To this he gave a 
slow saddish smile, and I’m not sure 
that he perceived the point of this 
superb piece of waggery. I hoped to 
pose him by asking how many head of 
bees he owned. He replied, laying a 
confirmatory stub of a forefinger on 
my knee, “I don’t want to tell ’ee no 
lies, mister, but I goes by the skep like, 
and I reckons my bees as round about 
the two million mark.” He is quite 
capable of leading the ignorant inquirer 
Up the garden path, but he told me, 
after laying another finger on my knee 
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Meanwhile we are in a state of 


cowering expectation. We feel that 
another week or its equivalent of special 
effort is in the offing. Mr Arthur 
Blower has begun to look very—how 
shall I put it ?—I think portentous is 
the word. Soon he will be sounding 
no uncertain a blast on his trumpet, 
and his slumbering Committee will gird 
itself to battle once again. Moreover, 
we shall fix a target well below dung- 
hill height this time, and make abso- 
lutely certain of doubling it and of 
getting into the six o’clock news. 


and slightly pressing it, as proof of 
still stricter veracity, that recently on 
his way home from ‘a whip round,’ a 
heavy rainstorm looked like blowing 
up. He abandoned his mission, pre- 
sumably one connected with herding or 
the seeking of new pastures for his 
live stock, and made for home (‘my 
place’). His bees, fetlock-deep in lush 
feeding-stuffs, also saw the menace in 
the heavens—and they, too, made for 
the byre. Their route and Balaam’s 
happened to intersect, and he stood 
and watched them winging their way to 
shelter and safety. To be caught out 
in a downpour, it seems, means some- 
thing worse than a wetting to a bee. 
“They was over half a mile long,” 
said Balaam. ‘“ Flying close they was 
—like a long, low, black cloud—the 
whole two million of ’em.” 

On the roof of Balaam’s place stood 
till recently an open water-tank. It 
is no longer open; and I was led a 
a step or two farther up the garden 
path and told why it had been closed. 
The herd was pasturing one day in the 
water-meadows, which lie some 200 
feet below the Balaam place. A bee- 
line from the meadows to the hives 
took the herd slap over their owner’s 
roof-tree. There was a strong head- 
wind. Flying uphill is, it seems, as 
bad as walking uphill; and the bees 
were heavy laden—their udders chock- 
full as one might say. They reached 

K 
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the topmost point of their climb—to 
wit, Mr Balaam’s roof-tree, done to a 
turn, and some unable to make it. Of 
these, a large number fell into the open 
tank and were drowned. The tank is 
now roofed. Not all the above facts 
(or fictions) were imparted to me during 
a single Committee Meeting. Some 
were told me during those chatty 
periods preceding or following proceed- 
ings. I saw Miss Bodger look at us— 
Balaam and me—rather severely once 
or twice, and possibly some bee-matter 
intruded into her Minutes. We shall 


VI. 


Well, I’ve been poking some fun at 
our Committees, but I'll say this for 
them. By their existence, or in spite 
of it, we start things going in Great 
Punchemwell; and what’s better, we 
keep on with them. Slappup has its 
flares-up and shoots ahead of us, and 
acts while we are only talking, but then 
seems to lose interest and momentum. 
What Slappup starts often enough peters 
out ; for, of course, it all depends on 
Bert Amm—a good starter, but a bad 
stayer. No man of Bert’s habit, which 
is a very full one, or of his enthusiasms, 
which are red-hot, could ever be astayer 
in any sense of the word. 

Great Punchemwell, for instance, is 
proving itself a good stayer in its Pig 
Club. Some three years ago the 
Minister for Something—Food, I sup- 
pose—asked us to start pig clubs and 
increase the nation’s food supply. 
Great Punchemwell prides itself on 
its wider or non-parochial vision, and 
the appeal stirred us. But we had 
kept pigs once long ago, and had ceased 
doing so owing to Inspector Nosy 
Parker’s extraordinary bias against 
their odours. We had therefore to 
tread warily. First, what was Slappup 
doing about it? Our Secret Service 
said, ‘‘ Nothing.” Our still Secreter 
Service added the information that 
Bert Amm didn’t like pork in any form. 
Slappup’s inaction biassed us naturally 
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find that out next time she reads her 
Minutes.. Balaam, as we parted, had 
a final word, “ Had I noticed anything 
different in the flaviour” of that last 
lot of honey he had let me have, 
‘* Bein’ as them little rogues got at the 
wild sage on Childrick Common.” | 
hadn’t noticed any difference, but 
said, ““Someone left a gate open, | 
suppose ? Like cows getting into a 


turnip-field and flavouring the butter,” 
‘c Y e 8,” he 
“them trippers — likely as 


Balaam saw that one. 
said ; 
not.” 


towards action. The Minister followed 
up his appeal with a hint to the effect 
that provided our sties weren’t alto. 
gether too bad, Mr N. Parker’s nose 
had been ordered to register as the 
perfume of lilies and roses that which 
it had formerly taken to be something 
quite different, highly unhygienic, and 
a nuisance to be abated at once. 

We were on firm ground now; and 
that useful maid of ali work, ow 
Branch of the British Legion, stepped 
in and called a public meeting. From 
that meeting there resulted our Pig 
Club, to be run by the Legion till it 
could run on its own legs. A Pig Club 
Committee floated into being, consist- 
ing of that large earnest man Gabriel 
Panks and another who didn’t count 
for much. It was Panks who really 
made our pigs a success, and who has 
answered his country’s appeal for more 
food by producing annually some ten 
tons of pig meat. Behind Panks in 
serried ranks are the Pig Club Presi- 
dents, a Chairman, Hon. Sec., Hon. 
Treasurer, and members, and an abso- 
lutely watertight set of rules. Panks 
carries on his good work in utter dis- 
regard of all these hindrances to action, 
but he does this in such a sly, tactful, 
irresistible way that no one could pos- 
sibly say that at Great Punchemvell 
we now have a Bert Amm in the person 
of our Gabriel Panks, 
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I. ‘“‘ LESSONS IN GERMAN.” 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


WueNn the British had cast their 

military net over Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia many thousands of 
prisoners were scooped in. To these 
Eritrea added its toll, and _ later, 
though the net was slower in the 
casting, came the fish from Alamein 
and westward. ‘ Cages,’ since that is 
the misleading term applied to a 
prisoner-of-war’s first domicile, were 
erected near the field of battle, and 
later their occupants transferred to 
camps at the base. Prisoners-of-war 
camps are to be found dotted through- 
out the length and breadth of Africa. 
They look like any other military 
camp, except that they are enclosed 
by wire, and at each corner sentries 
perched on high wooden tribunes 
survey the scene with rather less 
apparent aloofness than is the case 
with an ordinary sentry. 
Nearly always Italian prisoners are 
put in separate camps to the Germans. 
In point of fact I have but once come 
across a camp where Italians and 
Germans were mixed, and then the 
Germans totalled only three to the 
two thousand Italians. There was a 
reason for this. The Germans were 
officers and anti-Nazi, and were put 
in this camp to make life less trying 
for them, holding, as they did, unpopu- 
lar political views. 

Now, the Army has its attraction ; 
for one never knows where one is 
going next and what one will do when 
one gets there. I have long since 
ceased to register surprise on being 
pulled out from one job and sent to 
another, hundreds of miles away; I 
am even getting accustomed to remov- 
ing crowns and putting up pips. If 
the crown comes back again, so much 
the better; if not—well, it can’t be 


helped. (The only person who really 
grumbles is my batman, who has the 
seamster’s job of regulating my 
epaulettes.) I expressed no surprise, 
therefore, when I] found myself one 
day stationed in an entirely different 
part of Africa whose only distinction, 
so far as I could see, was a prisoners-of- 
war camp. 

There are busy stations and less busy 
stations, and I saw at once this was 
one of the latter. I had a certain 
amount of office work—Administration 
it is called—and a certain amount of 
inspecting. Nevertheless I can fairly 
say that, work as hard as I liked, I 
still had spare time on my hands. 
It struck me, therefore, as a good 
idea were I to rub up my German a 
bit. I had met the prisoner-of-war 
camp adjutant, who had spoken to 
me of his three anti-Nazi prisoners. 
Why not, I thought, make use of the 
opportunity. I approached the Com- 
mandant, who gave me a most sym- 
pathetic hearing. Being a man of 
imagination, he agreed that it was all 
to the good if British officers improved 
their German. There would be, of 
course, certain formalities. I must 
get a pass from the Adjutant on the 
occasion of each visit, the pass would 
be scrutinised by the sentry at the 
gate, I must write my name in a book 
at the registration office, and sign a 
book which the Germans would be 
instructed to hand me. Furthermore, 
the Commandant wished himself to 
see any literature 1 might want to 
use or show the Germans. I considered 
this all fair and reasonable. 

The three Germans occupied two 
tents, one for sleeping, the other as 4 
mess-tent. They had been warned I 
was coming, and were waiting in 4 
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line outside their mess-tent. I walked 
self-consciously up to them and said, 
“Guten tag.” They bowed, smiled, 
and held the mosquito-net door open 
for me to pass in. 

I cannot give you their names. I 
cannot give you a clue to their 
identity. I will call them Kutt, 
Waechter, and Bosmann. Kurt came 
from North Germany, Waechter was a 
South German who had lived some 
years in an English-speaking country 
and had been called back to Germany 
like many others to undergo his 
military service. Bosmann was an 
Austrian. 

At first, things were a little difficult. 
My German was rustier than I had 
thought, and my would-be tutors too 
eager to answer in English. Further- 
more, & certain shyness existed between 
us, and this took some time to over- 
come. On the occasion of my third 
and fourth visits, things were going 
better. My flow of language was 


coming back to me, the Germans were 
less shy. I translated simple English 


stories into German, and took them to 
be corrected. They would comment 
not only on my technical skill, but 
also on the stories themselves. Later 
I did more difficult translations, 
ascending even to the realms of 
‘Maga.’ It might interest contributors 
to some of ‘ Maga’s’ more recent issues 
to picture a struggling student of 
German seated before a canvas-topped 
table in a tent in the heart of Africa 
having his amateurish translations of 
their praiseworthy literature turned 
into correct German by three prisoners 
of war. Once I produced one of my 
own contributions which a ‘ Maga’s’ 
kind-hearted editor in a rash moment 
had consented to publish. But when, 
after correcting it, they expressed an 
opinion that the story was not up to 
the standard of the others (they did 
not know the author), I vowed inwardly 
not to be presumptuous again. 

Kurt, as his name implies, was short, 
with fair wavy hair. Waechter was 
tall and thin, and had a habit from 
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time to time, when conversation wa; 
getting -involved, of bursting into , 
flood of Americanisms. Bosmann was 
of medium height, with dark hair ang 
lively smile. Their ages ranged from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight. All had 
seen service on the Russian front and 
in the Desert. 

At first we confined our conversation 
to general subjects and the tasks of 
correcting my exercises, but later, bit 
by bit, we got on to more personal 
matters. 

““'Waechter,” I said suddenly when 
the work of the day was over, “ what 
made you become anti-Nazi ?” 

He treated me to a wry smile, 
“When you have lived for some years 
in a country that believes in free speech 
and action, only a fool would bes 
Nazi.” 

“It’s the same with me,” put in 
Bosmann, the Austrian. ‘Since the 
Nazis took over my country there is 
no such thing as freedom. We are not 
allowed to hear anything but what 
they want us to hear.” He gave a 
slight chuckle. ‘ But I diddled them. 
I had two wirelesses: one would be 
full blast, blaring out the ‘ Horst 
Wessel’ song; the other would he 
low, and with my ear glued tightly 
to it, and that would be giving the 
B.B.C. broadcast.” 

“Yes. Freedom,” I said. “It is 
all-important, more important than 
pride, or a passion for organisation or 
anything else.” 

“Do you know,” said Waechter, 
“I was once in a town in Germany 
when a round-up of the Jews was going 
on, and my companion said to me, 
‘This could not happen in America. 
He said it quietly, but a man by his 
side tapped him on the shoulder and 
beckoned a Gestapo man. I never sa¥ 
my friend again.” 

“Never saw him again—charming 
people,” I said. 

I was offered a cigarette, and 
accepted it. I do not know its brand, 
but decided that in future I would 
bring my own. We puffed away i 
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silence for @ time, myself wondering 
how long it would take for the cigarette 
to burn itself out, when Kurt, whom 
I had come to look on as the silent 
member of the party, suddenly burst 
forth. 

“Yes. That Gestapo! It’s every- 
where. Its power is colossal. I was in 
Koln when a thousand of your 
bombers came over. For once the 
people spoke their minds, not against 
the British, but against their own 
leaders. Within six hours the Gestapo 
had got busy. I do not know how 
many people disappeared, but it was a 
great number.” 

“And you have never been able to 
resist them ? ” 

“How can you organise when every 
other man you see is likely to be one of 
thegang?”’ All three nodded approval, 
and Kurt added, “‘These men are 
criminals, but many believe they are 
doing right; they are sincere.” 

“Then they must be hypnotised, 
dazzled,” I answered. 

“Would you believe ? You English 
could not believe,” said Waechter. 
“I myself have been in houses to 
dinner, quite well educated people too. 
There has been an empty seat at table 
with a place laid. I have asked if 
another guest was expected. My 
hostess said, ‘ That place is for Adolph 
Hitler. It is always left vacant.’ 
Oh yes, they are dazed and hypnotised. 
Why, in poor houses there are portraits 
of Hitler with candles below, and they 
worship it.” 

I have translated our conversations 
as they occurred, and it might appear 
that the flow of talk was constant. 
This is not the case. There were 
frequent lapses into absolute silence. 
For myself, I found it tiring. Not 
only had I to watch my German, the 
phraseology and pronunciation, but 
also had I to digest their remarks 
and the way they put them. When I 
paused, they paused. So far as I can 
femember they never once talked 
amongst themselves in my presence, 
except possibly to query with each 
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other whether they had properly 
understood me. Generally at the end 
of one of these pauses I had to initiate 
further conversation, but on _ this 
occasion Waechter broke the silence 
by saying— 

* “T once went to sleep during one of 
Hitler’s speeches.” 

“ Wasn’t that rather bold of you?” 

“* My friend nudged me in the side 
and told me I’d better look out. But 
I fell asleep again. Hitler can’t speak. 
He only goes down with old women 
and children. All the clapping and 
shouting is organised. They get copies 
beforehand—I’ve had them— with 
marks on to show where to applaud. 
He can’t argue, either. He’s done if 
anyone argues; he just shouts them 
down. If they go on, it becomes 
unhealthy for them, so they don’t 
go on.” 

I came away from these visits with 
my mind in a whirl. Here were three 
German youths who were pleased to 
hear their towns were being bombed. 
They had told me so more than once. 
They considered it the best way to 
break morale. They were pleased 
their nation was being beaten, and 
were under no illusions in this respect. 
They hated Hitler and his régime 
more than they hated anything else, 
which is understandable; and they 
had risked being torn to bits by their 
fellow-countrymen for having said so. 
It seems there is little room in dictator- 
ships for moderates. I could under- 
stand Waechter’s point of view; he 
had become half Anglo-Saxon; and I 
could understand Bosmann, for he was 
Austrian; but Kurt, a youth who 
had lived all his life in Germany, whose 
parents, so far as I knew, were even 
now in Germany. And he welcomed 
the bombing of his cities! I put this 
to him one day. 

‘““The German people must be made 
to realise they have lost the war,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ This is absolutely essential. 
It will be fatal to make peace at the 
frontiers; for they will be told they 
did not lose the war at all, that they 
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were betrayed. Peace must be made 
at the doors of Berlin, and the whole 
of Germany occupied. The German 
Army must lay down its arms before 
its own countrymen. The youth 
must see for itself that war does 
not pay.” 

I looked at the others, who nodded 
agreement. 

““I do not believe you will achieve 
much by education and propaganda,” 
went on Kurt. “ You are not able to 
conceive what a great grip Nazidom 
has on the minds of youth. They 
think it infallible. In my Mess when 
the news of Lydice came through I 
said, ‘I wonder if this is not going 
too far.’ I was nearly flogged by my 
fellow-officers. The C.O. had to inter- 
vene. I was sent on a course in great 
disgrace. Later on in Russia my 
commanding officer was told to report 
on my behaviour. 

“I believe the British should go on 
bombing our cities. The people will 
see they have been fooled. They were 
once told it was not possible. The 
people in Bavaria still do not believe 
it is as bad as it is. I believe in the 
mixing of British and Germans as 
much as possible. Why, your best 
propagandists are still the Afrika 
Korps. They went on leave. It is 
not possible to tongue-tie thousands 
of men on leave. They said, ‘ But the 
British fight well, and they are fair ; 
they are not cruel. Why were we 
always told they were so schrecklich ? 
We do not understand.’ And people 
think a little sometimes, and many 
remembered the army of occupation 
on the Rhine, and they say, ‘ Yes, 
they were not bad men at all.’ And 
they begin to wonder if it would not 
be better to make it up to the British.’ 
So does it work till the Gestapo comes 
along—but seed has been sown. 
Good!” 

Having spoken at such length, he 
sat back in his seat and looked question- 
ingly at me. 

“ But don’t they realise they have 
lost the war already ?” I asked. 
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They spoke simultaneously, “ They, 
is only one man who does not see this— 
Adolph Hitler.” 

“* But they will go on fighting ?” 

“They will fight to the end. Thy 
Gestapo is too strong. It is entwined 
within the whole German Army. Many 
generals are concerned. Germany cap. 
not revolt till the Gestapo is broken, 
The Gestapo can only be broken by 
military defeat.” 

Their views disturbed me. I wa 
thinking more about after the war 
than of the actual day of reckoning, 
the day when the Germans lay dow 
their arms and cease to resist. [i 
education and propaganda were to he 
of no avail, how then were we going 
to arrive at a sane Germany ? Would 
it be really possible to circulate vast 
numbers of British and Germans within 
the same social sphere? A _ large 
army of occupation seemed one way. 
I thought of the political side. What 
were we to do about Germany itself! 
I asked them this. 

Bosmann, the Austrian, acted as 
I think, however, they 


spokesman. 
had all thought it out, for they nodded 
approval at everything he said. 

“We would not allow any German 
one single vote, not for a long time. 
There should be a British and American 


control of Germany. No German 
should have executive powers. Suit- 
able men as advisers, but nothing 
more. We do not believe in splitting 
up Germany. We are sure it would 
never work, not even with Austria 
and Bavaria joining together, though 
they are Catholic countries. The 
northern Bavarian would not willingly 
join with the Austrians. You would 
be throwing them into the arms of 
Russia. But there should be a joining 
together of the smaller countries such 
as Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and 0 
on. In this way would we do it.” 

I tapped the table gently with my 
hand. “ You’ve forgotten Russia. Are 
they to have no say in allthis?” 

They looked glum. “We were 2 
Russia. Perhaps Russia will want to 
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confine herself to her own country, 
putting it straight again.” 

“T was in sight of Moscow,” said 
Waechter. “If we had had ammuni- 
tion, and supplies had not run out, we 
could have walked in. But I am glad 
we did not, very glad. Campaigning 
in Russia is not nice. I prefer the 
Desert.”” 

“J was in Denmark,” remarked 
Kurt, suddenly changing the subject. 
“I took part in invasion exercises.” 

I looked up quickly. ‘“‘ Oh—what 
happened ? sig 

“ Everything went wrong. The men 
were all sea-sick, day after day. The 
boats ran into each other. We lost 
our way, we lost our equipment. The 
Generals were absolutely against the 
invasion; the Navy backed them. 
As for the troops, we all thought we 
would be massacred. It was a great 
failure.” 

I smiled inwardly, not choosing to 
enlighten them as to what we, in 
Britain, were thinking at the time. 
Nor did I mention the occasions on 
which I had been called from my bed 
to take my station. I puffed non- 
chalantly at a cigarette. “Yes,” I 
said, “ you would have had a warm 
reception. The British would resent 
an invasion. You would have seen 
London, but as a prisoner of war, I 
think. Scotland is a beautiful country, 
but even the Highlands would pall 
if gazed at daily from an internment 
camp.” 

“We are sure of it,” they solemnly 
said. 

On the way from the camp that day 
I met the Commandant. In answer 
to his questions I told him I was getting 
on well with my German. I asked 
him in my turn how these three men 
came to find themselves in his camp. 
His reply was enlightening. 

“I don’t know when the others 
first found out they were anti-Nazi, 
but they hadn’t been in their original 
camp half an hour before the Com- 
mandant heard a terrific uproar. He 
(dashed out to find Kurt, Waechter, 
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and Bosmann being set upon by some 
forty or fifty Nazi officers. They got 
them out just in time. If you look 
closely on Bosmann’s chest you may 
see &@ mark, a sort of bruise mark, 
which he'll carry for his lifetime. That 
was caused by a brother officer’s boot. 
We put a machine-gun guard over them 
the rest of the time and pushed them 
off here next day. Those Nazis would 
do the same again if they got the 
chance. It is up to us to see they 
don’t. That’s why they’re here.” 

I suppose it is something like the 
attitude, striker to blackleg; majority 
versus minority, strong against weak ; 
others might describe it as the’ voice 
of the people, but what a harsh, 
strident, cruel voice, enforced by the 
toe of a boot! Yet with Nazis, even 
as with others, it is probable that out 
of every ten only three or perhaps 
four are fanatics. My German teachers 
themselves had told me this. They 
agreed that the majority of Germans 
thought the Jewish persecution had 
been carried too far. They had felt, 
if not expressed—which was too danger- 
ous—an active sympathy with the 
Jewish girls who had tried to hide the 
juden-plaques they were forced to 
wear on their dress fronts by holding 
their handbags high in their arms. 
“Oh no,” they said, “a great many 
are moderates. It is quite usual when 
you join a new unit to say to an old 
hand, ‘ Is the C.O. Nazi or anti-Nazi ?’ 
They are moderates because they are 
built that way, but they are Nazis 
just the same. They do not know how 
to think otherwise.” 

One day I got on to religion. I 
realised at once I had created an 
atmosphere. For a long time no one 
answered, and then Bosmann, the 
Austrian, his voice trembling with 
emotion, muttered: “The nuns in 
the convent in my home village had 
to be fed by children. Think of that. 
Children having to give up their food 
so that their elders should not starve. 
The churches are open. Priests cir- 
culate in the streets, services may he 








held, but it is not nice to have to go to 
church feeling you are being watched ; 
to pray with one eye on the stranger 
standing at the entrance to the church ; 
to worship, knowing religious fervour 
is considered a crime against the 
régime.” 

We sat quiet after this, and I, 
realising they did not wish to discuss 
the question further, switched the 
subject. Instead I challenged Waechter 
to a game of chess. In truth I was 
rather exhausted by the mental con- 
centration needed to follow all they 
had said. Waechter produced a homes 
made set of men and placed the pieces. 
Kurt and Bosmann went to a rough 
wooden book-shelf and selected a 
book. Silence in that tent in the heart 
of Africa was absolute. Between my 
moves I was able to watch my opponent. 
His face held a vacant, far-away look. 
I came to the conclusion he was unable 
to concentrate. He was clumsy, too, 
when he moved the pieces, and kept 
muttering “ Entschuldigen.” I won 
quite easily, though feeling during the 
whole of the game that Waechter, 
had he wanted, could have beaten me 
hollow. Looking back afterwards, I 
felt my reference to religion had 
stirred within them some deep feeling ; 
perhaps that of home-sickness. As 
children they had probably all been 
to church with their parents, those 
parents who were still in Germany ; 
and they were thinking of their baby- 
hood days, those days before the 
Hitler régime. I can only guess this. 
. After the game they were chatty 
again. We talked of pre-war Germany 
and post-war Germany. Waechter 
declared Prussia ruled Germany, 
because the Prussians were the better 
soldiers. Kurt agreed, saying that 
if Berlin were bombed to the ground, 
it would be a good chance to start a 
capital elsewhere, in a place such as 
Munich. And he a Prussian! They 
spoke more about the Gestapo. Indeed, 
they were always ready to discuss these 
gentry. 

“Do you know,” said Waechter, 
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“the Gestapo is already Preparing 
itself against civil war. It is taki 
over all the corner houses in the main 
streets of big towns. In our street. 
fighting training we are always taught 
to occupy corner houses. We found 
that out in Russia.” 

““My grandfather’s house,” put in 
Bosmann, “is now in Gestapo hands, 
It also is a corner house. With few 
exceptions the Gestapo are not educated 
well-bred men. And what about 
Hitler himself and his confederates } 
It is odd they are nearly all men who 
at some time or another have been 
frequenters of the lower haunts of 
large cities, who have often wondered 
where they would get their next 
Mittagessen, without professions, with- 
out prospects. It is clear that in a 
future Europe everyone must have 
work.” 

Each occasion as I left them they 
saw me to the gate of their compound. 
We bowed, smiled, and wished each 
other ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen.” Often as 
I had been there I could never dodge 
this formal departure. Once, and 
only once, was the ceremonial broken 
when one, Kurt I think it was, half 
thrust out a hand—a thing he had 
never done before—and said: “ Do, 
please, keep on coming—we like these 
Unterhaltungen. We do nothing but 
read and think. Yes, think all the 
time. I do not know if it is good to 
think so much as we do.” 

I promised I would come as often 
as I could, and expressed the hope 
that before I left the district my 
German would have become flawless. 
It was unfortunately not to be. I 
returned one day to my camp to find 
a ‘posting.’ I was transferred else- 
where. There was work for me to do 
up north. As so frequently happens 
in the army, just as you begin to settle 
down you are wafted away. I managed 
to slip into the prisoners-of-war camp 
@ day or two later for a hurried German 
lesson. Unless they were exceptionally 
good actors, they were sad when it 
came to the good-byes. In order to 
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cheer them up I said: “ Well, the war 
will soon be over, then we'll have a 
reunion in Germany. Name the place 
and date. I'll be there.” 

Once again, as at the time when I 
had brought the subject round to 
religion, I felt the strange, unusual 
tension. None spoke ; they just looked 
at me with a slight, rather sad smile. 

“Oh, it won’t be as long as all 
that,” I added, thinking that they had 
perhaps come to regard the war as inter- 
minable. ‘‘ What about Zum Trepp- 
chen, that little restaurant in Cologne 
Iused to frequent in the old days. How 
about our meeting there ? ” 

Waechter answered first. “I shall 
not return to Germany. My parents 
and myself will go to America.” 

Bosmann muttered, “I want to 
return to Austria only if my parents 
are alive. I do not think they will! be.” 

Kurt, who had been pulling hard at 
his handkerchief, speaking in a low 
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voice, said: “‘I would rather join my 
parents than live in a Germany which 
will take so long to recover from the 
Nazi régime.” 

“And _ where, 
parents ?” I asked. 

““Dead. They died in a concentra- 
tion camp.” 

They saw me to the gate with the 
usual ceremony, and on this occasion 
I waved them good-bye. Had they 
but known it, my mind was sorely 
troubled. If this was the attitude the 
majority of Nazi antagonists was 
going to take up, this disinclination to 
participate in the future unravelling 
of their country’s problems, then our 
task—the United Nations’ task—was 
going to prove more difficult than I 
had thought. If I had been able to 
visit them again I might have been 
able to persuade them to change their 
ideas. But, alas, I left for the north 
next day. 


then, are your 
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Tae Sicilian campaign was rapidly 
coming, to what seemed to us in the 
Eighth Army, to be an unsatisfactory 
conclusion. Beyond Taormina the 
mountains fall steeply to the coast, 
and the road is compelled to run 
close to the sea over many bridges 
and through several cuttings. It was 
the ideal road for a retreating enemy 
to follow, as by thorough demolitions 
they could hold up the pursuing forces 
for days. Needless to say, the demoli- 
tions prepared by the Hun sappers 
were thorough and had enabled the 
enemy to break off contact with our 
leading troops. It seemed certain 


that the Americans, who were making 
rapid progress along the north coast, 
where a narrow strip of coastal plain 
enabled the demolitions to be circum- 
vented, would reach Messina days in 
advance of the Eighth Army 


J. and I were therefore delighted 
when we learnt that a landing was to 
be made by commandos and tanks at 
Ali Marina at 03.00 hours the next 
morning, and that we were the surgical 
team chosen to accompany the force. 
We packed up in record time and 
made our way to the assembly area to 
find that most of the force and brigade 
H.Q. had already left for the docks 
at Catania. We followed them there, 
and found that we were to embark in 
four L.C.T.s. We could take none of 
our transport, but the Brigadier was 
most helpful and arranged for most 
of our equipment to go in the ‘ duck’ 
that accompanied his headquarters. 
The squadron-commander of the tanks 
suggested that rather than carry the 
rest we put the extra stretchers and 
ourselves on the backs of his tanks. 
This was soon arranged, and we 
L 
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embarked. The informality of this 
party was a striking contrast to our 
original landing on the island. For 
that operation many forms had to 
be filled in in quintuplicate, nominal 
rolls rendered, and every detail re- 
hearsed a dozen times. 

As it was getting dusk our small 
flotilla slipped out of the harbour at 
Catania, and the A.A. gunners on the 
mole gave us a cheer as we left. The 
moon rose, and, to our surprise, under- 
went a partial eclipse. The ancients 
would have considered this a most 
important omen. In spite of the 
eclipse we made our way up the coast, 
feeling very conspicuous in the moon- 
light. Later, from time to time, there 
was a red glow, followed by a dull 
explosion as the German demolitions 
went up. It was clear that the Hun 
was retreating quickly. 

About 03.00 hours we saw the ships 
returning that had brought the com- 
mandos to the release position for them 
to go ashore in their assault craft. We 
knew we could not be far from our 
destination. Everyone was well awake 
suppress his 
Slowly we closed the 


by now trying to 
excitement. 
beach on which we were to land, 
looking for the signal from the com- 
mandos to indicate that they had 


secured the beach. The only sign 
from the shore was a fire the nature 
of which puzzled us at the time. 
Time went on, and no signal came. 
It was long past the time when we 
should have been ashore. Soon it 
would be light, and we should be in 
full view of the gunners on the main- 
land as well as of those still on the 
island. We cruised up and down a 
hundred yards from the shore wonder- 
ing if we had mistaken the beach ; 
and then an assault craft came along- 
side and told us that the commandos 
had been landed on a beach two miles 
up the coast in error. These combined 
operations have a great virtue in 
enabling the two Services to see each 
other at work. No longer is the 
Senior Service able to adopt an 
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irritating pose of infallibility with us 
poor ‘pongoes.’ We now know that 
they sometimes get a bit lost at. seg 
just as we did in the Desert, and that 
increases rather than diminishes our 
respect for them. 

It was just beginning to get light, 
and from time to time there was a 
burst of flame from the shore. We 
realised now that this was from enemy 
vehicles which had left their retreat 
too late and were shot up by the 
commandos. 

We went farther up the coast to the 
beach at Scalatta on which the com. 
mandos had landed, and it was found 
that a railway embankment ran the 
whole length of the beach and that 
there was no exit for vehicles and 
tanks. There was just one place 
under a bridge which the sappers 
said they could make passable, and 
the brigadier decided to land the rest 
of the force there. 

It was light by now, and, as we were 
cruising around just offshore prepara- 
tory to landing, there was a shattering 
explosion, and earth and stones rained 
down on the deck of the landing-craft 
as another demolition went off. This 
was the railway tunnel that it had 
been suggested to us beforehand might 
be a good place to set up our operating 
theatre ! 

We got ashore and watched the 
sappers demolish a four-foot stone 
buttress, laying the charges and walking 
away with studied nonchalance. Soon 
the wall was broken down, the bull- 
dozers were called for, and a way was 
made on to the road. The villagers 
were awake by now and gave a hand 
with the work. They seemed very glad 
to see us. 

We found the M.O. in charge of the 
section of the field ambulance who 
had come in another landing-craft, and 
set up our operating theatre in the 
school which, as in so many villages 2 
Sicily, was far larger than the popula- 
tion of the village would seem to 
warrant. Our first patient was 4 
German officer who had fired the last 
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demolition, a bridge that was holding 
up our force in its attempt to get to 
Messina. I told him that because of 
nis action the Americans would prob- 
ably reach Messina first, and he was 
almost apologetic. 

A number of casualties kept us busy 
all that day. The Hun was lucky 
enough to land a shell into Brigade 
Headquarters. We knew that at 
night the tanks and the commandos 
intended to press on to Messina. 
Next morning an M.O. came back to 
say that he could not get his ambulance 
forward of a diversion where the tanks 
had had to go right down on to 
the beach in order to pass a bridge 
that was blown. As the casualties 
could not come to us, the only 
thing was for us to go to them. 
We set off to hitch-hike to Messina. 
Firsts we went in a ‘duck,’ and 
then in a@ jeep belonging to the 
major in command of the sappers. 
Soon he got stuck in the shingle 
with a broken tow-rope, and we 
transferred to a self-propelled gun which 
was making sure, if somewhat slow 
progress. However, the jeep caught 
us up, and we transferred to it again. 
In the outskirts of Messina we met 
grim-looking, tin-hatted Ranger patrols 
going through the streets with their 
tommy-guns at the ready. When he 
saw us the leader of one disappointedly 
remarked to his men that we were 
“English.” In the centre of the 
town we found that our tanks and 
commandos had occupied the town in 
traditional Eighth Army fashion. 
Chairs and tables had been taken from 
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the ruined shops, and, having brewed 
up, they were enjoying a late breakfast 
in comfort on the pavements. Three 
miles away across the Straits of Messina 
the enemy, studying the scene through 
their excellent binoculars, must have 
marvelled that a nation which never 
takes war seriously if it can help it 
could have turned them out of the 
island in thirty-eight days. 

We found an officer of the U.S. 
Rangers, who was slightly wounded, 
and took him in a war correspondents’ 
car to the Italian hospital and fixed 
him up. There we found an Italian 
surgeon, still booted and spurred, 
engaged on an operation. 

Having commandeered an ambulance, 
we returned to the centre of the town 
and met our Brigadier, who had seen 
the senior American officer and had 
renounced his claim to the town and 
was returning to Scalatta. The 
squadron-commander of the tanks told 
us the story of their entry into the 
town. First they proceeded cautiously 
with patrols of commandos out ahead, 
but, meeting no opposition and finding 
progress too slow, they got the com- 
mandos on to the tanks and went 
ahead faster and faster until they 
reached the main street, when they 
went all out, while those in jeeps 
tried to nip ahead, and those in tanks 
tried to keep them back. In the town 
they met the U.S. Rangers coming 
in from the north, who were very 
surprised to see them and felt that 
we had not quite stuck to the rules of 
the game in coming by sea. So it was 
a dead heat. 








TOUGHNESS IS ALL? 
BY M. H. NOEL-PATON. 


To be or not to be—tough, that is the question. 
Toughness is needed if you are to think 
of what goes on behind the fumes 
of smoke and verbiage that shroud the lands 
where Hitler rules. 
Toughness is needed if you are to learn 
the surest ways of slaughter. 
(After each victory, how many cry: 
“God! how I hate this killing” ?) 
We must be tough, or we may leave undone 
the hateful task to which we’ve set our hands. 
Toughness is all—or is it ? 


How shall the ‘tough’ 
discern the subtleties that make a man 
God’s flute, His violin ? 
Deafened by gun-fire, can he ever hear 
the still, small voice that follows on the storm ? 
The voice from which we learned the very things 
that now we fight for ? 
What of compassion ? 


How can it contemplate and still survive 
deeds done to the Jew, the Czech, the Pole, 
the Yugoslav, the Russian ? 
Appalled, 
the heart draws back from the raw edge of thought, 
the mind shuts up, 
lest it be scarred beyond recovery. 


And so I prayed : 
**Make me a viol fit to play 
the music of Thy choice. 
Tune my slack strings until each chord 
is wedded to Thy voice!” 
And God replied : 
“The shallow cup holds little wine— 
grave deeply, then. 
Only the heart that’s crucified 
can rise again.” 
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